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Plan for Christmas music 


It is no good blinking at facts . . . records will be in greater demand 
than ever this year as Christmas gifts, and supplies are shorter than 
they have ever been. Fully realising the possibility of disappointments 
Imhof’s have formulated a plan for Christmas music that, whilst it 
will not relieve the position entirely, will certainly mitigate it. Briefly, 
we have arranged to build up as large a stock as possible of those 
of the year’s more prominent recordings which our reviewer feels are 
most suitable as gifts, and to the season. They will all be reviewed 


es 


in the December issue of ‘‘ This Month of Music,*’ and will all be in 
stock at the time of publication. This will ensure that you will have a 
reasonable chance of obtaining one or two, if not all, of the records 
reviewed on demand. Regular subscribers to ‘* T.M.O.M.’’ will, of 
course, receive their copies as usual. If you are not yet a subscriber, 
threepence will bring a copy of the December issue to you so that you 


may make your choice in good time. 





We regret that owing to. postal delays and staff shortage 
records included in the above plan must be reserved 


to personal shoppers only. 
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WEBSTER BOOTH JOE LOSS 
with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra Time waits for no One - - -}ep 5865 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent The echo of a Serenade - ~ - 
TOSCANINI “Jephtha”—Deeper and deeper 
ney aN Still (Recit.); Waft her Angels } C3414 ERIC WINSTONE 
ae (Air) Handel - - = = Dance with a Dolly; ll Try- - BD5866 
Overture “Mignon”. Thomas. om }B6177 
Solo : Arthur Berv) . ~ ‘ . 
enUTCH* TOMMY DORSEY 
YEHUDI MENUHIN It could happen to You- = - Lg 1094 nee or Canats Symphony \ pn se67 
Piano accompaniment by Marcel Gazelle Time waits for no One - » we . 
Roumanian Folk Dances Nos. 1, 2, DB6178 
a 4, 5 and 6. Bartok arr. Szekely - DINAH SHORE SWING MUSIC 1944 SERIES 
MOISEIWITSCH My Man; Somebody loves Me - BD1092 HARRY HAYES 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra : and his Band 9397 
Conducted by George Weldon NEW MAYFAIR DANCE ORCH. | My Love; Sequence - - - B939 
Concerto No. 2 in G, Op. ~ . Paul Jones: 
Tchaikovsky . - - - €3410-3 Intro: It had to be You; Ill be seeing You; Fascina- Xe 
: . m tion; Don’t sweetheart Me; Spring will be a little lat | 
Automatic Couplings C 7607-10 this dienes pitas on : Seer; FR om By ‘ At te | Solid Sam; Softly, as in a morning B9396 
Woodchopper’s Ball . ° ° - C315 |} Sunrise - ° - + e 
with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl OTHER DELIGHTFUL RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


French Nursery Rhymes: 
Sur le pont d’Avignon; Au clair de la Lune; 


Alouette ; Frére Jacques; Menuet d’ Exaude; II était UNCLE MAC 
—a £ 6 2 ANN STEPHENS Derek McCulloch of the B.B.C. 





with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 9 . i" r 
UNCLE MAC Teddy Bears’ Picnic - : ¥ Uncle Mac's Christmas Carols BD 767-9 
“ “ — Uncle Mac’s Nursery Rhymes: 
Derek McCulloch of the B.B.C Dicky Bird Hop (Whistling Solo: } BD 1090 First Series e : - BD622-4 
Uncle Mac’s Bedtime Story “‘ Rumpelstiltskin.” Ronald Gourley) - - = = . ce 5 nt oa 
Grimm. Adapted and told by Uncle Mac BID1095 Second Series BD 886-8 
* 
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Gomes days ago a Sapper officer in the 
Indian Army who had been through the 
Italian campaign brought me news of 
Beniamino Gigli with whom he had had a 
meeting. Poor Gigli at the moment is in a 
state of deep depression because he had been 
accused of collaboration. I have had an 
opportunity of reading his statement about 
singing under the patronage of the Germans 
and, unless his accusers have a better case 
than appears from Gigli’s defence, I think 
his British and American admirers may feel 
secure of his being acquitted of the charge. 
Gigli attributes most of his woes to the 
jealousy of a rival barytone whose name I 
shall not give, but whose records are known 
in this country. The whole business is 
nearer to comedy than to tragedy and per- 
haps one day a librettist will be inspired to 
offer an Italian composer the material for 
an opera out of the story, which will include 
a trio for unjustly suspected Tenor, rival 
Barytone, and judicious Bass in the charac- 
ter of a British Colonel. Collaboration by 
artists whether singers or actors or pianists 
or writers or painters will be a waste of time 
for the inquisition being set up all over 
Europe. The final judgment upon all artists 
will rest with the public and to the verdict 
of the public we can safely leave them. 
Earlier in the war our own P. G. Wode- 
house made some broadcasts from Germany 
which were an example of trying to be 
funny at the wrong moment, but did not 
deserve the epithets that were flung at them 
by distinguished confreres who had not 
listened, as I did, to what P. G. Wodehouse 
said. In France Maurice Chevalier and 
Sacha Guitry have both cleared themselves 
of the collaboration charge. I see nothing 
about Cortot, who was one of the first 
artists to identify himself with the Vichy 
policy. As I say, the wisest course for artists 
all over Europe is to leave the verdict to the 
public and keep clear of any counter- 
accusations of professional jealousy. The 
archcriminal is the German nation and that 
seems to me a more valuable fact to bear in 
mind for the future of our unhappy Europe. 


What did cheer me up was to see an 
Italian H.M.V. catalogue and an Italian 
Columbia catalogue of 1942. His Master’s 
Voice may have become Voce del Padrono ; 
but the fox-terrier listening to that gramo- 
phone is too unmistakably British to be 
listening to Mussolini’s voice, even though 
the catalogue does include a record of the 
hymn to the Duce and thirteen different 
examples of the Fascist song Giovinezza ; 
and the Magic Notes on the Columbia cata- 
logue even if enhanced by two fruity 
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technicoloured feathered songsters are obvi- 
ously singing The Star Spangled Banner. 1 
suppose that even in Germany the British 
fox-terrier is still listening to a voice that is 
certainly not Hitler’s. By the way, I 
noticed in the Italian catalogue a new 
record of Verdi’s Requiem with Gigli and 
Ezio Pinza. I hope we shall get this record 
in our country when the war is over. 


A lot of completely fatuous criticism of 
the work of the British Council has recently 
been a feature of the popular Press, and this 
criticism is even being extended now to the 
money spent on helping the publication of 
British music on records. This kind of 
irresponsible catch-penny agitation which 
presents the British tax-payer to the rest of 
the world as an uncouth stingy Philistine is 
disgracefully unpatriotic for newspapers 
which claim popular support on account of 
their alleged patriotism. The British Council 
is doing a great work for British music, 
and one must hope that the British tax- 
payer is not such an oaf as the popular Press 
tries to make him appear. 


SOME RECENT RECORDS 


The recording of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Russian Easter Overture by the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski 
replaces an earlier recording made by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the same 
conductor. I am not able to compare the 
two versions, but I feel pretty sure that this 
later version is much superior and, from 
any point of view, it is a colourful per- 
formance of conspicuous merit. 


From Columbia on three dark-blue discs 
comes a charming performance of Mozart’s 
charming Piano Concerto in A Major, by 
Denis Matthews supported by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra and conducted by 
George Weldon. Again, I cannot make a 
direct comparison with the other two 
recorded performances by Rubinstein and 
Marguerite Long. Anyway, I doubt if 
either of the previous recordings are still 
available and nobody need hesitate about 
the quality of this A Major, K488, not to be 
confused with A Major, K414, of which 
Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
give such a delightful performance on 
three Decca discs. 


Decca has launched forth this month with 
a recording of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
played by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra under Sidney Beer. My first impression 
after a single playing was that this was 
going to be my favourite performance on 


records of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth ; but I must 
wait to hear it more often before I commit 
myself positively. 

There have been about two dozen 
records of the famous tenor aria Je crois 
entendre encore from Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de 
Pérles and apart from the original Caruso 
recording I know no better performance 
than this latest given by Heddle Nash 
on one side of an H.M.V. plum 12 in. disc 
with Spirto gentil from .Donizetti’s La 
Favorita on the other. I can affirm this in 
spite of its being sung in English, which 
means that the unfortunate tenor has to 
sing “In memory I lie” instead of “Je 
crois entendre” or “ Mi par d’udir”. 
Fancy asking a tenor to begin an aria with 
four short syllables and an “ n ” followed by 
an “‘m”’. Mr. Nash is not quite so success- 
ful with the Donizetti aria. “‘ Spirit so fair ” 
imposes an unpleasant handicap of inaccur- 
ate and, from a singer’s point of view, 
clumsy English. This is the best English 
operatic record I have heard for a very 
long time and worthy of a place in the 
most hypercritical collection. 


Another outstanding vocal record recently 
was Astra Desmond’s performance in From 
Rosy Bow’rs, the last song Purcell wrote, 
and a most exquisite song it is. The singer is 
to be congratulated on finding such a gem. 
We can do with more Purcell, indeed with a 
lot more Purcell. 

Another contralto, Miss Kathleen Ferrier, 
has been successful in finding two out of the 
way songs—ZI will lay me down in Peace and 
O Praise the Lord, composed by Maurice 
Greene, who flourished in the first half of 
the 18th century. Few contralto records 
have given me so much pleasure as these two. 
The Desmond record is a 10 in. Decca and 
the Ferrier a 10 in. Columbia. 411 


I do not have to praise Maggie Teyte— 
fortunately for me, because my superlatives 
are now exhausted. Her last recording of 
Massenet’s Elégie with a beautiful violon- 
cello solo by James Whitehead and Coppée’s 
lyric Obstination set by de Fontenailles. This 
is a red 10 in. H.M.V. disc. 


Finally, do not overlook a 10 in. Decca of 
Sophie Wyss singing Benjamin Britten’s 
arrangement of two delicious French folk 
songs. Everything is good—the singing, 
the accompanying by Benjamin Britten, 
and the recording. 


-To all our readers at home and abroad, 
contributors, advertisers, printers and staff 
I wish a happy Christmas. 


CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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MENDELSSOHN 


THE 
By W. R. 


Ths is the second in a series of articles, 
of which that in September, on Elgar’s 
Falstaff, was the first, about the beauties, 
the style and other skills of different com- 
posers, considered each in one work, or at 
the most two: how they “do the trick,” 
and ring the bell of interest. Most of the 
works will be familiar, since they have to 
be (a) recorded, and (6) miniature-scored ; 
and the records must be in current English 
catalogues. There will be some qualities 
that I should like to illustrate by unrecorded 
music : by no means all of the best of every 
good composer has yet been recorded. I 
shall not always analyse much, though our 
purpose is to probe for beauties, and that 
always means analysis, in some way. I 
shall not be any more technical than for 
twenty-odd years I have been here. In 
that time I have not presumed more than 
the knowledge of a skeleton “‘ sonata form” 
(which is like nothing on earth: sonatas, 
thank heaven, if they be worth recording, 
being as unlike as can be: praise Haydn 
for that). I take it, then, that we can speak 
in a civilised way about “ subjects,” and 
the three broad divisions of a first-move- 
ment: Exposition of subject matter, its 
Development, and its Recapitulation ; 
with, when Beethoven felt like letting him- 
self go, a thumping fine large Coda to 
finish. 

I shall not always choose “ programme ” 
music ; but for the present I must stick to 
orchestral works. I may quote slightly from 
matter written for other kinds of readers 
(mostly technical” folk) and _ periodicals 
which are very unlikely to be seen by those 
who buy this journal, and from some of the 
McKinney-Anderson books not yet j pub- 
lished in this country. 

Mendelssohn’s balance sheet : how stands 
it ? The Victorians, naturally, tend to be 
partially eclipsed ; some, like Schumann, 
rather heavily dimmed; but these are 
period-processes, inevitable. More trouble- 
some is the tendency of a time to praise 
composers for the things which a later time 
sees (or thinks it sees) to be the wrong 
reasons. But who shall separate the wise 
times from the mistaken ones ? Are we the 
safer because we frown on Mendelssohnian 
“elegance” ; shall we be adjudged weak, 
in 2000 A.D., for to-day ‘“ wallowing ” 
(revered word) in the sentimentality of X 
while reproving that of 1850 ? But those 
exhibits at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and in a book like Sala’s Paris Herself Again 

Exposition of 1878) : the “‘ Churchwarden- 
Gothic ” and the terrible “ restorations ” 
that sear this amateur archaeologist’s soul 

were they inevitable ? How came they 
to be deemed meritorious ? The arts must 
be taken together, by any alert music- 
lover. 
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BRILLIANT BEST 


“sOooTmH” 


SYMPHONY 
ANDERSON 
Mendelssohn’s weaknesses were his 


melodic tendency to flop, his lack of keen, 
characteristic use of melodies, poor verse- 
harmonies, often painfully repetitive (yet 
he adored Bach), too easy accompaniments 
(mentally easy), and so on. His best 
qualities are his orchestration—always ; 
his response to literary or poetic—par- 
ticularly scenic—stimulus, his symphonic 
skill in building. 

His manipulation of material can be 
weak. In the Scotch it is admirable. If his 
thematic matter is not always good, his 
use of “‘ device” is always brilliant ; and 
his scoring is pellucid, and indeed masterly. 
He improved on some of the Schubert 
strokes. The Scotch may remind you of the 
Unfinished, in spots, particularly in his use 
of one or two wood-winds. 

I use the only recording I see in our 
lists: Columbia, Royal Philharmonic 
(Weingartner), 9887-90. We could do 
with a new Scotch, to send to U.S.A. with 
that vast ocean of the other Scotch that is 
one of our principal exports: perhaps, to 
balance that fine /talian that Koussevitzky 
sent us not so long ago. (I may some time 
be able to do an article on that, too.) 
Quaere, a Scots conductor for it : is Cameron 
a good enough name ? 

I have told of the Mendelssohnian 
temperamental background, but there was 
a period-background, as important. Men- 
delssohn could not get on as he wished with 
the Scotch, which he began on his visit to 
Scotland in 1829, when he was twenty. 
He worked at it in Italy, 1830-31, during a 
trip that produced the symphony named 
after that land ; but he did not finish the 
Scotch score till 1842. Perhaps it was his 
quick responsiveness to scenery and climate 
that make it difficult to recapture the 
** misty Scotch mood,” as he called it, in 
the so different clear mildness of the South. 
As to both responses, North and South, we 
may recall that the composer’s native 
German scenic surroundings were pretty 
bare ; he was hungry for colour, at twenty. 
The intensity of his response was largely 
personal, based in his vivid, versatile and 
many-sided artistic personality, and partly 
the result of the strong change-over from 
the 18th to the 19th century attitudes to 
the romance of nature. It was not only 
temperament that made Boswell and 
Johnson (by no means much alike, in that 
respect) take an altogether unromaprtic 
attitude to Scotland’s scenery when they 
toured the Highlands in. 1773. That was 
the age of Haydn and young Mozart, not 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann. The great 
romantic writers were only just born. 
Perhaps Rousseau started the upthrust, as 
regards the literary aspect in prose and 
propaganda ; and Goethe, with “‘ Hinaus 
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ins Freie!” seconded the great Out to 
Nature movement. There was Bishop 
Percy, with his poetic Reliques; just before 
Johnson’s tour, and ‘“ Ossian” Mac- 
pherson, whom the Doctor so belaboured 
as at least a semi-fraud. There are few 
subjects more fascinating than this emerg- 
ence of Romanticism—though it is import- 
ant not to forget that Caravaggio was 
painted romantically as far back as the 
beginning of the 17th century: and of 
course there are deeply romantic touches 
in Bach and Gluck and the rest. 

Mendelssohn came in for the tremendous 
leavening, and here he is, in these two 
symphonies, bursting with romantic fervour 
as he is in turn stirred by Scots scenery and 
history : as also he was in the Hebrides over- 
ture and the piano sonata in F sharp minor, 
at first sub-titled Sonata Ecossaise. 

Note that he meant the work to be played 
without break: apparently an_idea (em- 
ployed by Mozart and Beethoven long 
before) for keeping the strength of unity, 
albeit the pictures are very different. There 
is no literal ‘‘ programme,” but the finale 
was originally termed “ warlike ” ; and the 
opening Andante was the direct outcome of 
twilight impressions of Holyrood, the Queen 
and the murder of Rizzio, together with a 
melancholy song he heard when he went 
back to his inn. Thus the first strain is 
directly autographed for us: “‘ Edinburgh, 
30 July, 1829, Abends.” 

Scoring, full, without trombones. Of 
the strings, violas only, at the start. Grove 
suggested a distant-bagpipe intent, with 
that prominent reed-wind. Harmonic 
bass descends : moody effect in key, texture, 
and colour. Violins enter with a new 
phrase, slightly declamatory ; perhaps 
operatic pathos. Note the scale, with the 
C-D sharp and F-G sharp: one of the several 
characteristic Scots scales. Wind sighs, 
after the opening phrase: small insertions 
of this, in tiny development. A spacious, 
Haydn-ized preface. Mid-side return of 
wind theme, with string decoration, closing 
with a questioning rise (flute touch). 

Allegro, rather flat-footed-phrasing start, 
typical. Melody based on that of prelude. 
He soon gets out of it, into his stride. 
Notice the start: clarinet, an octave below 
the violin: a novel touch. Other wind 
enters, and then the horns. Last quarter 
inch of side, admirable link (time quickens), 
with fresh energy, but still much of the first 
subject’s feeling. Side 2, second subject, 
led off by the favourite romantic clarinet, 
accompanied by a fragment of No. 1 
(Hawkes score: I use whichever I happen 
to have), page 15. This subject-binding 
element was, one would say, a Haydn 
invention. Notice again the large C-D 
sharp scale interval. An inch in, coda from 
No. 1 reminds me of the Italian speech 
(as, indeed, do other parts of the present 
movement’s matter: perhaps a generalised 
romanticism). 

Middle side: end of exposition (p. 24), 
on bare E: expectation. Development, 
chromatic descent, rather solemn. I am 
reminded of the Eroica, first movement, 
just after the fugal bit. Perhaps he is still 
brooding on Mary’s tragedy. End of side 2: 
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violoncello solo, novel idea, as the part 
both ushers in (pp. 35, 36) and partly 
a nies No. .1—the recapitulation 
(37). | Mendelssohn was a master dove- 
tailer, always. 

Recapitulation, side 3. Mid-side, moving 
to the coda: note the reverse process of the 
chromatic descent—now upward. The next 
part has been called The Storm: mental or 
physical? The romantic wildness of 
Burns and Scott is here. The dying down 
is powerfully effective. A bit of the prelude 
ends the movement. Savour several times, 
I advise, the change of key from the other 
side to 

Side 4, Scherzo. Flute call: cf. that at 
end of prelude to first movement. A sense 
of eagerness (these bars are said to be an 
afterthought). And how happily safe we 
feel in Mendelssohn’s ds, in any 
scherzo! The Highland Games at Braemar 
—athering of the clans, etc.; one finely 
furious imaginative commentator heard the 
scream of the eagle: call it the skirl of the 
pipes ; but the lightness is beyond, surely, 
even a Scots dancer. In truth, here are 
the Mendelssohmian fairies, and, if you like, 
a touch of Wullie Shakespeare too (M.N.D., 
of course). My space is running out, and 
one could enjoy doing a whole article on 
this scherzo. Clarinet, beloved, again has 
the tune (with one brass chord to bang the 
pistol), against light staccato strings brush- 
ing. When clarinet holds, the strings take 
over the semiquaver rush. The flute and 
oboe (dovetailing again: p. 39), then all 
three wind, then sen The reeds’ 
coming first may be another ——_ 
suggestion of the bagpipe. A bit of op- 
ing, and then the the second theme, i in tripping 
staccato; about an inch in: orthodox 
key (C).. Mark that it is led into by a bit 
of its own descent (p. 63). It is sped on its 
way by a gay bit of wind counterpoint. 
After it, a bit of rather jumpy rhythm, which 
we shall hear again near the close. Develop- 
ment: horns may thank goodness they 
don’t have much of that eight-to-the-bar 
repetition. It gives a new impulse to the 
music. Mid-side, the jumping rhythm 
against string flights aloft and alow. At 
2 ins. in, hark the clarinet’s momentary 
growl at the theme: a pretty notion, when 
a bit of No. 2, minor, is being developed 
by strings. 

About 1} ins. from the end, on an 
expectant chord (we are aiming for the 
recapitulation), there is a beautiful key- 
dive: flute in E flat, fiddle-birds insist on 
F. One of the boldest strokes in all Mendels- 
sohn: gloriously Romantic and individual, 
it never fails to enchant me. The recapitu- 
lation is much condensed, No. 2 adding to 
its rhythm a sting of No. 1. The jumping 
arpeggios mentioned earlier (p. 80) lead 
on to the coda ; and in the last half-inch, 
where oboe and bassoon use it, it is accom- 
panied by the octave (and other intervals) 
jump that one can perhaps hear as bass at 
p. 68, a little over 14 ins. in (eight to the 
bar). Bassoon, in the last quarter-inch, and 
horns calling on the last page. This is 
Mendelssohn at the top of his glorious form. 

Slow movement. Ancient valour, a lament 
for the brave ? Or, the lassie wi’ the lint- 
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white locks ? Take your choice. 

The preface: horn-rhythm is that of 
No. 2. Mostly, two thoughts in. varied 
presentation. But how skilfully set out: 
first the fiddle song, then the solemn wind 
passage (No. 2: p. 89). This is worked up 
with dignity to a full-orchestral power. 
Again No. 1, but taken in mid-course, and 
charmingly dovetailed into by the wind. 
The orchestral writing is always a delight : 
so pure, easy, clean. Development, last inch 
of side 5. Side 6, No. 1 on horn and 
violoncello. You will enjoy, too, the varied 
accompaniments of the strings, here and 
later, and the counterpoints above: the 
maximum of variety without fussiness. The 
violoncello carries on the strain, leading to 
No. 2 again. This elegiac strain Mendel- 
ssohn could compass very well: his little 
funeral march in the Songs without Words is 
one of the best I know. No. 1 returns 
mid-side 6, violin and flute (p. 102), when 
trumpets and horns have climaxed (notice 
the way they give the note for the violin 
theme). This time there is a touch of 
No. 2’s rhythm in trumpets and drums 
(bars 4 and 8 of the tune). The coda winds 
softly along, with, near the end, the 
pizzicato accompaniment for an instant 
(as at first), and in the wind, an echo of the 
tune. This seems to me the best of all the 
slow movements obviously on ‘“‘ S.W.W.” 
lines, 

Finale. Warrior-like, as the original 
description said. The horn and bassoon 
accompaniment at the start is used for the 
beginning rhythm of a second strain. 
Imagine how Schumann, given that open- 
ing leaping figure, would have leapt him- 
self to a standstill (though still, alas, per- 
sisting in mental motion) before he had got. 
rightly started. The tune’s scale is in line 
with that in the first movement. Another 
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limb (half inch in, p. 116) is later treated 
in fugal style (p. 130). Just under an inch 
in, second theme: oboe and clarinet. 
Mendelssohn’s resource is never better 
shown than in his resource of instrumental 
colour; even, the slightest imagination 
springs out to these plaintive touches (cf. 
Schubert’s, also). The second half of this 
theme has an entirely different power: the 
sudden chivalric blaze. Schumann, at his ' 
best wielded the same wand. In this 
limb, note the three-against-two, another 
element of strength (horns, violoncellos). 
Some octave “ calls ” (1.4 ins. from end of 
side 7): cf. those in the first movement. 
End of side, fairly extensive and first-class 
fugato, beautifully placed as relief. Mendels- 
sohn was one of the finest of fugue-writers. 
Still fresh rhythmic interest near the end of 
side 7, and a strong call early on side 8, 
where (p. 137) begins the recapitulation. 
Beethoven was the teacher for a movement 
like this. Mendelssohn never built better. 
Recapitulation shortened (cf. the 
scherzo’s) to make room for the long coda 
(again we recall Beethoven’s habit). Note 
the tiny new harmonic sting at decimal 
6 inch in. What seems to be the coda 
(midside: calls, mystery, clarinet solo: 


‘ grandly Romantic) is but a prelude to the 


curious introduction of a phrase that 
Mendelssohn used at least half a dozen 
times elsewhere: in the Reformation sym- 
phony, the Hymn of Praise one, etc. Is it 
the Scots religious faith ? Not a strong 
tune, unfortunately : that favourite S.W.W. 
feminine ending weakens it; its 6/8 time is 
not the thing with which to end so virile 
I think he would have been 
wiser to leave it out; but it’s a grand 
movement, and a symphony that shows 
nearly all the best of Mendelssohn and 
about as little as possible of the worst. 





OPERA 


IN WARTIME 


ITALY 


By MAJOR F. K. B. MURDOCH, R.A. 


(We have to thank readers in B.L.A. and 
C.M.F. for sending, or offering to send, accounts 
of the operas they have been lucky enough to 
hear in Brussels, Naples, Caserta and Rome. 
Lucky enough they are, in contrast with the 
usual amenities of campaigning, and it is 
natural that if they also have leisure and 
enthusiasm they wish to communicate their 
impressions to their fellow-readers. Only the 
paper shortage at home prevents us from 
accepting for publication those “‘ three or four ” 
monthly instalments reviewing the season at 
Brussels from E. J. Bright (R.A.S.C.), for 
instance ; and if it is invidious to find room for 
extracts from Major Murdoch’s articles of 4,600 
words, it is because he has the claim and dis- 
tinction of having feunded the almost historic 
Chemtou Musical Society in North Africa. To 
him and to the others we offer thanks, apologies 
and all good wishes.—Ed.) 


R. GAISBERG’S article on the recording 

of Tosca in Rome just before the war which 
appeared in a recent issue of The Gramophone 
prompts me that some of you may be interested 
in hearing something of Opera in Italy under 
present conditions. I have no experience of Opera 
in Italy before the war and therefore my 


impressions are quite unbiased by the great 
seasons which took place here in pre-war days. 

The first Opera I saw in Italy was Rigoletto. 
I shall never forget the thrill of excitement as I 
entered the San Carlo Theatre in Naples. This 
was the finest example of a theatre I had ever 
seen—the huge auditorium curving round in 
the shape of a horse-shoe, tier upon tier of 
boxes, the white enamelled fronts of which 
dazzled in the electric light, the Royal Box in 
the centre of the first tier leaving no doubt that 
this was where the most important people 
were to be found and on whom all eyes must 
have been turned in the good old days, the 
colossal chandelier shimmering with its hun- 
dreds of lights and suspended as if in space ; 
but above all the crimson plush coverings of the 
seats reflected the greatest sense of luxurious 
comfort. Everything is on the grand scale, the 
orchestra pit where the players can move 
about with ease and where the violinists need 
not be afraid of poking out each other’s eyes, 
the stage where a chorus of over seventy can 
manoeuvre without any appearance of crowd- 
ing. While the production of Rigoletto was on 
a wonderful scale the soloists, to my mind, were 
disappointing. Their voices were not big 
enough for the large theatre and what voices 
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they possessed were a poor example of the 
bel canto method for which Italian singers are so 
famous. The orchestra was a large one of over 
ninety performers and never before have I 
heard the music of Verdi played with such 
sparkling vivacity. The chorus was obviously 
well drilled and sang with great expression. 
The scene during which Gilda is abducted by 
the courtiers of the Duke of Mantua was 
especially effective, and of course the wall of 
Rigoletto’s garden really looked like a wall and 
did not wobble when the ladder was placed 
against it. In handling this opera, producers at 
home, at least with companies touring in the 
provinces, usually cut the last duet between 
Rigoletto and Gilda—the reason they give is 
that the cut is made for greater dramatic 
effect: immediately Rigoletto finds that the 
body in the sack is not that of the Duke but of 
his own daughter, Gilda, several pages are cut 
and Rigoletto repeats the curse of Monterone, 
“ He laid a father’s curse on me.” Now these 
pages contain a very beautiful duet and I was 
very glad to hear the San Carlo company 
retain it, and with the scenic effects produced 
it brought the opera to a most artistic and 
dramatic conclusion. 

The next opera I saw was Madame Butterfly, 
which eventually I saw a second time. On the 
first occasion Butterfly was sung by Pina Esca, 
a soprano with a big voice finely controlled in 
the top registers, but she had the failings of 


many Butterflies in being rather ungainly on . 


the stage. Pinkerton was sung by Ettore Pono, 
who has a useful voice but is awkward on the 
stage. The best performance was the Sharpless 
of Ugo Savarese. This company works very 
hard and travels to many of the smaller towns 
around Naples to give performances for the 
troops, and it was at one of these that I saw 
La Bohéme. The stage was very cramped but 
what was lacking in convenience of theatre and 
stage was made up for by the enthusiasm of the 
singers. The first Act with the students in the 
attic went with a great swing, and the honours, 
without doubt, went to Augusto Ferrauto, who 
sang Rudolpho. Although it was a warm 
evening, the enthusiasm with which a chair was 
broken up to help to kindle the fire started with 
Rudolpho’s poem made one really believe the 
students were very cold. Pina Esca sang the 
part of Mimi with good effect, although when 
Rudolpho tucked her into bed in the last Act 
he got some dirty lgoks as the pillow did not 
seem to be quite the right height. I was very 
lucky in being able to meet some of the singers 
at a concert organised in a town nearby. Here 
it was that I gained the greatest respect for 
their chief conductor, Franco Patane. In the 
theatre one could see that his conducting was 
brilliant. At this concert, which was mostly of 
excerpts from various operas, he was the 
accompanist. Without a scrap of music he 
played this type of accompaniment as I could 
hardly have believed possible. He not only 
seemed to play the normal piano accompani- 
ment as written, but embellished this in such a 
way as to give a wonderful representation of 
the orchestral score. Amongst the singers at 
this concert was Ugo Savarese, a rather woolly 
baritone, but he made a good impression in an 
excerpt from Jl Trovatore. He it was who sang 
the title role when I saw Rigoletto at the San 
Carlo. Amongst other operas I saw in Naples 
were the ever hardy annuals of Cav and Pag, 
which were adequately done but by no means 
up to standard. 

Music in Rome, at the present time, is on a 
larger scale than in Naples. The Teatro Reale 
dell’opera is in full swing and occasionally there 
are some very good productions at the Teatro 
Quirino. The orchestra of the Accademia Santa 
Cecilia give concerts about twice a week in the 
Teatro Adriano. Army Education are doing a 
good job of work in their weekly concerts at 
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the opera house. These take the form of 
excerpts, sometimes in full costume, with either 
a concerto or a symphony and usually an over- 
ture. It was at one of these I heard that grand 
old baritone Benvenuto Franci and he sang 
** Eri Tu’ from Un Ballo in Maschera. Here was 
an example of singing in the highest traditions 
of the Italian style. He was immaculately 
dressed in morning coat and made a striking 
appearance on the stage. His voice though not 
now what I know of it from recordings has still 
that fine robust timbre and his full chested top 
notes are still’a revelation. His top F at the end 
of * Eri tu,” even after some rather strenuous 
singing, was not in the least tired and beauti- 
fully finished. While all the individual items at 
these concerts are masterfully produced in 
themselves, the concerts seem to be too solid 
and very “bitty”’ and thus lack an artistic 
coherence. At another of these concerts I saw 
the Second Act of Traviata with Maria Caniglia, 
who recorded Tosca with Gigli for H.M.V. just 
before the war. I had not heard much of Maria 
Caniglia before, but her voice seemed to me to 
be too big even for that large opera house. To 
use army slang, she seemed to let it rip. Never- 
theless, she made a most dashing Violetta and 
is obviously the darling of the peoples’ hearts if 
one can judge from the reception she received. 

There is a very fine baritone doing great work 
in Rome at the present time in the person of 
Tito Gobbi. I had not heard of him before but 
from what one has read of the great Sammarco it 
seems to me that here is a worthy successor. I 
saw him as the Barber in The Barber of Seville 
and in the title role of Gianni Schicchi. He has 
a huge voice which he manipulates rather as a 
contortionist does his body. He gives one the 
impression that it all comes so naturally to him 
that he thoroughly enjoys himself and he has 
the great gift of intrcducing a laugh into his 
singing which makes a part like the Barber 
really alive. He has a fine appearance on the 
stage and is a great actor. 

For many reasons it has been decreed that 
Gigli cannot sing, at least for the present, but 
that is not for me to argue about. In the tenor 
line at the moment the great attraction in Rome 
is Feruccio Tagliavini. I saw him as Des Grieux 
in Manon. Many hail him as a worthy successor 
to Gigli, and while he has a fine tenor voice, 
patterned I would say after the Gigli style, he 
lacks that robust top register and feeling of 
intenseness in his singing for which Gigli was so 
rightly famous. Nevertheless he is the finest 
tenor I have heard so far in wartime Italy. He 
has a good presence on the stage and never 
looks awkward. His singing of the Dream Song 
from the Second Act of Manon was superb. This 
type of singing suits his voice but in the heavier 
passages he lacks the fullness of tone which we 
are now accustomed to look for in the heroic 
type of Italian tenor. 

The production and set up of operas in the 
Teatro Reale dell’Opera in Rome makes the 
present standard in Naples look silly. To those 
who have not seen some of the efforts of the 
former opera house I can only say that it is 
practically unbelievable that positioning of the 
chorus on the stage, scenery and lighting could 
have been developed to such a fine art. The 
most effective example I saw was the first Act of 
Madame Butterfly. Here was no ordinary stage 
with a few props lying about and an indis- 
criminate back cloth slung up at any angle. In 
effect we were transported to Japan and for a 
brief forty minutes actually seemed to live in 
that garden overlooking the bay. Madame 
Butterfly and her wedding attendants, instead 
of walking on to a flat stage, were first of all seen 
right at the back of the stage with only their 
heads and shoulders visible, gradually coming 
up the hill. Before finally coming up to Pinker- 
ton and Sharpless, the procession proceeded 
over a most artistic rustic bridge simply covered 
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in flowers of the most vivid and contrasting 
colours. After the departure of the fickle crowd 
under the sinister command of the Bonzo the 
scenic effects really did commence—twilight 
gradually descended, the windows in the little 
villages nestling in the mountains across the bay 
gradually lit up, the lighthouse on the headland 
commenced to flash, stars appeared in the sky, 
and the lanterns were lit by the servants. A most 
wonderful atmosphere of eastern calm pervaded 
the scene and all was set for the exotic duet 
between Butterfly and Pinkerton. The last 
echoes of their duet died away and the curtain 
slowly descended. One came back to reality 
gradually—it had only been make believe after 
all. 


I must also mention the concert conducted by 
John Barbirolli in the Argentina Theatre in 
Rome. The orchestra assembled for the 
occasion was the Radio Rome Symphony 
Orchestra. The last time I had seen Barbirolli 
conduct was in Edinburgh where he did such 
heroic work with the Scottish Orchestra. I 
shall never forget his final concert in the Usher 
Hall, prior to his departure for America. The 
programme included Tchaikovsky’s E Minor 
Symphony. Never have I heard any conductor 
bring such beauty of tone and poignancy of 
feeling out of any set of strings as he did in the 
last movement of that symphony. And so it was 
more than refreshing tosee him strut on to this 
platform in Rome. The programme was : 

1. Overture “‘ Semiramide ”’. . . . Rossini. 

2. Valse Triste. . . .. Sibelius. 

3. Enigma Variations. ... Elgar. 

4. Preludes to Acts I and IV La Traviata. . 

...» Verdi. 

5. Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. . Beethoven. 
The great attraction of the programme, to me at 
least, was the Enigma Variations which I have 
heard Barbirolli conduct on many occasions. 
The Italian Orchestra did not seem to be com- 
pletely au fait with this Elgar work, but never- 
the less it was g to hear a breath of British 
music again. I do not think the Italian mentality 
realised the greatness of the “ Nimrod ” varia- 
tion and accordingly it lacked some of the 
dignity to which we are accustomed. Speaking 
to an Italian afterwards, the only comment he 
had was that he liked “the Verdi ”’—four 
minutes playing time of the whole programme ! 

(To be continued) 


FIFTY YEARS IN RECORDING 


NE to whom readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 

owe a debt of considerable magnitude has 
just celebrated his jubilee in recording, Mr. 
Charles B. Gregory, now in charge of technical 
services at the E.M.I. Abbey Road studios. 
He entered the Columbia business in 1894, 
when cylinder records were the popular form, 
and his earliest experiences as the lad responsible 
for manipulating the recording phonographs 
were told in Herbert Ridout’s ‘‘ Behind the 
Needle ” story. 

Mr. Gregory has always been one of the 
back room boys so far as the gramophone public 
‘is concerned. But to the thousands of artists 
he has recorded—many of whom, indeed, he 
could claim to have launched on their gramo- 
phione career—he is a real personality. It is 
to him, as much as any other single individual 
(and, perhaps, much more over his fifty years of 
service) that we owe the present high standard 
of recording. For he has traversed the entire 
gamut of recording—the earliest cylinders, 
when every record was a “ master” in fact, 
through the 7-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch (even 
14-inch) of acoustic days, and he has seen and 
helped in the latest triumphs of electrical 
recording. 

We are glad to acknowledge, on behalf of 
the world of gramophone lovers he has served, 
something of our debt of gratitude. 
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Six great works by British Composers 


Six splendid British performances 


RED-LABEL IN EVERYTHING 
BUT THE COLOUR AND PRICE 


GUSTAV HOLST—Hymn of Jesus 
Huddersfield Choral Society with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orch., cond. 
John Barbirolli. 

C3399/400, CS3401 oe .. 16/7 
Vocal Score bes oe a | Ce 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Fifth Sym- 
phony. Halle Orch., cond. John Barbirolli. 
C3388/92 ... . 33/14 


ARTHUR BLISS—Pianoforte Concerto. 
Solomon and Liverpool Phil. Orch., cond. 
Sir Adrian Boult ... . 33/14 
Score we a cue ... 18/6 


These six sets of records offer plenty of 
scope for thought, quite apart from listening 
to them as music. They provide a cross- 
section of modern musical Britain over a 
few short years; and I am tempted to 
wonder if any other nation, at any other 
time, could have surpassed—or even 
equalled—this rich flowering of our native 
genius. 


It has given Rimingtons particular pleasure 
to meet a steady demand for these records, 
and I know personally that their production 
by “His Master’s Voice” at plum-label prices, 
under the auspices of the British Council, 
is being widely appreciated. We can supply 
the records and the scores, as noted in the 
margins. FRED SMITH 


WILLIAM WALTON —8elshazzar’s 
Feast. Dennis Noble, Huddersfield 
Choral Society, Liverpool Phil. Orch. 
and Brass Bands, cond. William Walton. 


C3330/34 ... woe 33/1} 
Vocal Score us i .  &fe 
ARNOLD BAX—Third Symphony. 


Halle Orch., cond. John Barbirolli: 
C3380/85 ... see on .. 39/9 
Score re _ si wis, 416 


E. J. MOERAN—Symphony in G minor. 
Halle Orchestra, cond. Leslie Heward. 
C3319/24 ... oer ‘ag . 39/9 
Score se ee _ ee 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON. GERRARD 1171 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Annen Polka. Johann Strauss, arr.R. Atzler - 2 2 = = 
Right Away—Polka. Edouard Strauss, orch. by W. Goehr - 


THE LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA———_—————_ 
Tuesday Serenade—Valse Lente. Stanford Robinson 


THE LESLIE HEWARD STRING ORCHESTRA 
Londonderry Air. Arr. Percy Grainger 
OX 1174 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series (No. 1): 


The Lancers (‘* Hearts of Oak—Lancers’’)— 


Garry Owen; Comin’ thro’ the Rye; Flowers of Edinburgh; Bonnie Laddie; 
Annie Laurie; Charlie is my Darling; Irish Washerwoman; Timour the Tartar; 
The British Grenadiers; Poor Mary Ann; The Sailors’ Hornpipe; Heart of Oak. 


Waltz—The Druid's Prayer- - - + + = = = = OXII723 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Casse-Noisette (Nutcracker) Suite: 
Dance of the Flutes; Chinese Dance; Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy; Russian 
Dance. Tchaikovsky, arr. Rawicz and Landauer - = = © «= « 082157 


H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS BAND 


Conducted by Lieut. F. Harris, A.R.A.M. 


~ }owaise 

















The Three Trumpeters. C. Agostini, arr. G.C.Bainum - - = DB 2158 
The Big Three. Halter, arr. Dawson ‘1 6.1% & » *# = < 
Jimmy Leach and his NEW ORGANOLIANS 
It could happen to You- - - - - - - += = = 
I've got a heart filled with Love- - - - - = = } ve 3087 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + HAYES * MIDDLESEX 











REPEATS THE BRILLIANT PIANOFORTE 
PERFORMANCE SHE GAVE IN THE FILM 
““LOVE STORY” 


HARRIET COHEN 


with the London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by the Composer 


Cornish Rhapsody. Hubert Bath DXII7I 














DAVID LLOYD 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


Silent Noon. Vaughan Williams - + 2 © -© + 2 © «© e@ 

Tell me ye Flowerets. Stonford - - - - +--+ - - 7} opaiss 
TURNER LAYTON 

Familiar Footsteps; Jenny’s Way - - - - - = = + FB3065 
RONALD GOURLEY 


Songs for the Kiddies: 
Habits; Laughs; The birthday of the little Princess - - FB3066 
CARROLL GIBBONS 


: and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
MteAromnd<. == - - - e se se ww esse 


When they ask — ear e e . 
Shine on Victory Moon- - - - - - - - +--+. - 
Let me loveyou Tonight - - - 2-5 -- ~~. .f OO 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
So dumb but so Beautiful - - - - - - ---.-.. 
Time waits fornoOne- - - - --.-.-.. . «f FB3070 
Give me the Stars - - - - - - - - «© « « « « 
And then you kissed Me - - - - -- +--+. - FB 3071 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 
Undecided; Boston Bounce - - - - - - - - = = £FB3072 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano), and Liver- 


poo onic Orchestra 

(George Weldon) : Concerto No. 2 in 
G, Op. 44 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. 

BA C3410-13 (12 ins., 26s. 6d.). Auto. 
C7607-10. 

The only programme reference I have to 
this speaks of it as ‘‘ revised Siloti.”” I have 
no score and do not know if the present 
lively, enjoyable recording is from Siloti’s 
revision—of whatever that may consist. 

The work, dedicated to Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, was begun in Paris in 1879-80. It 
sounds as if the composer were soothed by 
his visit. He was always happier out of 
Russia than in it. 1882 heard it produced 
at the Moscow .Exhibition for which 
Tchaikovsky wrote “‘ 1812.” 

The music is less flamboyant than the 
B flat minor’s. The start reminds one of the 
Variations tune in the Suite. It is not sym- 
phonic timber, but excellent pianist’s and 
semi-classical-composer’s material. The 
orchestra duly coos, and the pianist 
responds with nothing very important, all 
in the happy style of innocent merriment 
which is one side of Tchaikovsky. Abruptly 
in mid-side 1, he takes to his Weber- 
derived style, and pulls out the first Russian 
stop, his salon sentiment. 

This line will enchant all, as it has done 
for our fathers’ long lifetime and maybe it 
will see ours out, too, conventional 
sequences, Schumann and all. 

On side 2 we have a pleasing dollop of the 
moodiness-and-darksome side, precisely as 
we hope and expect, succeeded by trills of 
hope, more sequences (what barrels-full !) 
the triumph again, as per invoice. 

Never a dull moment ; always something 
going on and the assurance of mellifluity, 
even to superfluity. Nothing too solemn, no 
problems, no headaches, no real tragedy, 
only the amiable Tchaikovskyan gestures 
that everybody likes, the pianistic joys 
(cadenza side 3), the eupeptic bag of tricks 
which is as good as Maclean’s—even if the 
first coda is more Schumannesque than is 
quite laugh-proof. 

If it lasts four sides, who cares ? Remem- 
ber, never a dull moment, if never a 
memorable one. You will delight in it all 
(see large bills). The orchestra is fairly 
good, the pianist very good, the recording 
first-rate. 

Movement 


Two. — Delicious coaxing, 
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stroking music, again purely of the salon 
(not so very long after Mendelssohn). It 
doesn’t mean a thing, but it so sweetly 
evokes a nostalgic spirit that I would 
imprison for life anybody who said a 
syllable against it. And when the piano 
draws out the collaboration ofa solo violin 
and a solo violoncello—this old-timer’s 
rapture is complete, and he is young again, 
Maclean’s and all. The classical Romantic 
strain is strong and in what a rich succession 
Tchaikovsky worthily worked! It might 
almost, for sensibility, be French music, 
than which I can give no higher praise. 
And when he comes to the vibrato again, on 
mid-side 6, what a maid-and-moonlight 
thrill ! 

Finale.—Sides 7 and 8. Scherzic proposi- 
tions, with an apt comedic twist. Dandy- 
dancers’ music, yet once more reminding 
me of some café-chantant ditty. Not a 
fresh notion in a demijohn of it ; no reason 
why it couldn’t go on for ever. The ideal 
music to write New Statesman limericks to. 
Commonplace as all-get-out, but tossed off 
with the cheek (the only word for it) that 
this composer supremely had, bless him, in 
his ‘‘ 1812”? days. Fairly commonplace 
orchestral playing, too. A slip near the 
end (no names, no pack-drill). 

This most inexpensive work (I mean 
musically, not financially) will draw B- 
minor-cheers, I prophesy. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Amnen Polka (Johann 
Strauss-Atzler) ; Right Away Polka 
(Edouard Strauss-Goehr). Columbia 
DB2156 (10 in., 5s. 44d). 

Agreeable example of their type, played 
sedately, as befits the business-like Briton 
unbending to foreign frivolity. Right Away ! 
begins with the guard’s whistle, and in the 
spirit of our childhood box of bricks we can 
enjoy the imaginary trip. 

I hope this Orchestra will develop well. 
There is a good deal of room for that. 
Recording fairly good. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 
nini) : Overture ‘* Mignon ” 
(Thomas). Horn Solo, Arthur Berv. 
H.M.V. D.B.6177 (12 ins., gs. 11d.). 

Thomas (b. 1811) is for us a one-work 
composer ; and I haven’t heard of Mignon 
on the stage for half a generation. Is it still 
done here? It went like wildfire : Pro- 

duced in 1866, by 1894 it had been done a 

thousand times at one theatre only. 

Wilhelm Meister was an old romantic 

affection of mine. Here is a decisive record- 

ing, a bit heavier in extraneous sound than 
our discs, but the winning power is that of 
the unified artistry and the lovely tone. 

Hear those string runs, and the perfection 

of accompaniment-chord timing. We could 

do it also if we wanted to. 

A bit about the heroine and her sorrow, a 
bit of harping for the mysterious stranger 


who plays that instrument, and then the 
pathos of Mignon’s song, ‘‘ Know’st thou 
the land where the orange-tree grows ?” 
Finally, with a key-lift now often over- 
worked in other music, Philina’s polonaise 
(Mignon hates her). A tender work, even 
with all its sentimental droopiness, 


Harriet Cohen (piano) London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Bath): Cornish 
Rhapsody (Hubert Bath). Columbia 
DX1-171 (12 ins., 6s. 74d). 

I am told that this “ featured’ in the 
film Love Story (Odd title : aren’t they all ?). 
Mr. Bath, if not a Cornishman is a near 
neighbour of that county, having come out 
at Barnstaple in 1883, and since then been 
produced in a good deal of incidental music 
to plays (Hannele, e.g.), and a one act opera 
(at Milan). Young England (with Clutsam) 
brought him fame in 1915. Much like 
cantatas for provincial societies and some 
brisk and often gay orchestral music make 
up a tale of always skilful and attractive 
popular music. I see he is described as 
having a particular affection for Celtic sub- 
jects, and the freedom of prose to set. 

You will scarcely need to be told the style 
of any rhapsodic music for piano and 
orchestra that (I am sure) is apt for a film 
entitled Love Story, in this year of plugging 
1944. I am told the film was shot down in 
Cornwall. The music is certainly shot down 
from ‘the old ancestral pole by an expert 
marksman. I love to see our British com- 
posers delivering the goods, Why let Holly- 
wood win? We shall need these valued 
exports, to which composer and performers 
give such a hefty send-off. W.R.A. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Beer) : 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 
64 (Tchaikovsky). Decca K1032-6 
(12 ins., 338. 14d.). Auto AKO1032-6. 


A capable performance,, less fine than 
some, better than others by more illustrious 
names. That this is not a virtuoso reading 
is, in this work, all to the good. There is 
enough of sound and fury in the music, 
enough of pathos and sentiment. 

I recall, for comparison, the recordings 
by Stokowski—Philadelphia (Album 235) 
and Beecham—L.P.O. (Col. LX869-73) ; 
the opposite poles of Stokowski’s overly- 
lush, overly-sentimental reading and 
Beecham’s continent, deeply musicianly 
approach. The present set lies, I think, 
between the two. 

The first movement comes off best. Nice 
feeling to the introductory passages, and a 
crispness to the “‘ go” of the allegro. The 
coda is neatly turned ; the music is allowed 
to speak for itself. There are moments in 
the second movement (otherwise excellent) 
when obbligati interfere with the melody, 
due, I think, to the conductor, not orches- 
tral balance, and the heartbreak of the final 
measures is not all there. But the syrup of 
Stokowski is happily absent here, and the 
oboe soli sound better than in the Beecham 
set (surely Goossens was away that day ?). 
The waltz: needs Beecham’s touch, but is 
less lurid than Stokowski would have it. 
Weaknesses impair the Finale ; the intro- 
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ductory measures, for example, are rather 
allegro pesante than maestoso. The conven- 
tional cut of some one hundred measures is 
observed. 

Technically, a very satisfactory recording. 


U.S.S.R. State Orchestra (Nathan 
Rakhlin) Symphony No. 21, Op.51 
(Myaskovsky). Decca M571-3 (10 ins., 
16s. 1$d.). 


Myaskovsky (b. 1881) is one of the older 
Soviet composers, one of the generation 
who grew up under the Tsarist regime but 
accepted the Revolution whole-heartedly. 
With Steinberg and Gliére he forms the 
main direct link between the Russian 
classics and the Soviet music of to-day : a 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, he became the 
teacher of Khachaturyan, Kabalevsky, 
Shebalin and others whose names are 
gradually becoming familiar over here. He 
is thus what Tovey used to call an Interest- 
ing Historical Figure. But Interesting 
Historical Figures are seldom great com- 
posers and Myaskovsky is no exception ; 
as was shown by the recording of his Violin 
Concerto he possesses an excellent tech- 
nique, a pleasant but not particularly 
original vein of lyrical melody, a tendency 
to elegiac moods, and not much else. This 
Twenty-first Symphony, written in 1940, 
which we have here in a_ presumably 
authoritative reading but a rather muddy 
recording (which does a good deal less than 
justice to Myaskovsky’s scoring, high strings 
being specially bad), contains nothing to 
modify that impression. 


The fact that Myaskovsky has success- 
fully defied the law of nature (passed in 
1827 or thereabouts) that a composer shall 
die after writing his ninth symphony, 
suggests that not all of them are “ sym- 
phonies within the meaning of the Act.” 
No. 21 certainly is not. It isa one-movement 
work, a “‘ first movement ”’ of not excessive 
length, with a slow prologue and epilogue, 
the whole playing for less than seventeen 
minutes :—Sides 1 and 2: Slow intro- 
duction ; Side 3: Exposition and beginning 
of development ; Side 4: Development and 
beginning of recapitulation; Side 5: 
Recapitulation of ‘‘ second subject” and 
beginning of epilogue (same material as 
introduction) ; Side 6: Remainder of 
epilogue. 

Nothing could be more clear-cut or easier 
to follow ; the music is attractive and well- 
made, with touches of genuine beauty here 
and there, but one never feels the presence 
of a real creative personality. The melo- 
dious second subject reminds one of Borodin 
or the more lyrical side of Rimsky-Korsakov; 
the sonorous climax of the development 
section, where this same melody provides 
the bass, is laid out like a tutti by Tchai- 
kovsky ; the fugato on the allegro “ first sub- 
ject ” is a good bit of craftmanship, though 
the craftsmanship never catches fire imagin- 
atively. | Myaskovsky offers many such 
pleasant moments in his sixteen minutes, 
but pleasant moments do not make a good 
symphony. E.H. 
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Yehudi Menuhin (violin): Marcel 
Gazelle (piano): Roumanian Folk 
Dances, Nos. 1 to 6. (Bartok 
arranged Szekely). H.M.V. DB6178 
(12 in., gs. 11d.). 


Few things have depressed me so much, 
recently, as the reception given, by a 
section of the public, to the broadcast per- 
formances of the Bartok Violin Concerto. 
One would think, from some of the letters 
that have appeared in the Radio Times, that 
the composer had set out deliberately to 
insult these people. It is the other way 
round. Accusations that Bartok was writing 
with his tongue in his cheek, or that the 
music is mere noise, are insulting to a com- 
poser of Bartok’s integrity, as well as to 
an artist of the calibre of Menuhin. The 
latter has told us of his search for a work he 
could really take into his heart, as well as 
his brain, and how he found it in this 
concerto. 

If we do not like the music surely we can 
register the fact without resorting to abuse 
or exhibiting both ignorance and _ pride. 
There is no crime in being unable to appre- 
ciate any violin concerto—or for that 
matter any music—later than Elgar or 
Delius but people in that stage of musical 
immaturity should not presume to set them- 
selves up as judges of contemporary music. 

Having said my piece let us look at the 
recording under review. It is an arrange- 
ment of a piano work, composed as long ago 
as 1915, made by the fine artist to whom 
Bartok’s violin concerto is _ dedicated. 
Bartok has been an indefatigable collector 
of folk tunes, and when a boy became 
familiar with the Rumanian tunes in the 
part of Transylvania where he was living. 
His settings, in all their variety, have an 
instinctive rightness, an earthy quality, 
which is infinitely refreshing. 

I cannot imagine that the most virulent 
critics of Bartok’s music could fail to be 
charmed by these six enchanting melodies. 
The second of them is, perhaps, the most 
attractive melodically but the third has an 
extraordinary fascination, and the two last 
are wild and impulsive. 

This third tune is set high up on the 
violin, a mere whisper of tone, yes, thanks 
be to God, a real genuine pianissimo. 

All through Menuhin, ably partnered by 
Marcel Gazelle, is at the top of his form and 
his performance is of the finest ——. — 
recording also, is admirable. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor) : Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Deeper and deeper still (Recit.). 
Waft her angels (Air). “ Jeph- 
tha” (Handel). H.M.V. C3414 (12 
in., 6s. 74d). 

I should be interested to know who was 
first responsible for linking “ Deeper and 
Deeper Still” with ‘‘ Waft her Angels.” 
Certainly it was not Handel! In the score 
the aria is preceded by a recitative “‘ Hide 
thy beams thou hated sun” which opens 
Act Three of the work. Act Two ends with 
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a chorus “‘ How dark are thy decrees,” and 
it is immediately before this that the 
recitative ‘“‘ Deeper and deeper still” 
comes. It is a most expressive piece of 
writing, and Mr. Booth conveys movingly 
the terrible distress of Jephtha now that 
Israel has triumphed and, in obedience to 
his vow, he must sacrifice his daughter. I 
wish that both singer and the orchestra had 
more exactly observed Handel’s directions. 
** Oh let me whisper it to the raging winds ”’ 
is marked double piano, for whisper is the 
operative word. But singer and orchestra, 
disdaining under-statement, throw in a 
forte to illustrate “ raging.”? Again in the 
aria why should the rising phrase “ far 
above yon azure plain” carry a crescendo to 
forte. If the phrase is sung crescendo to 
piano the effect is much more tender and 
moving. The strings, in fact, almost do 
this when they have the same phrase earlier 
in the aria. Some people may think such 
criticism niggling. I shall continue, never- 
the less, to urge in and out of season that the 
composer’s directions—where they make 
sense—should be implicitly obeyed. In this 
case the very sense of the words in the 
recitative demands it. 

Otherwise the singer’s performance is 
most excellent and beautiful in tone and 
expression. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is good but the chording of the strings 
is not always precise, and why are horns and 
oboes scored into the aria. Handel uses 
only strings. The recording is good. 


David Lloyd (tenor) : 
(piano): Silent Noon (Rossetti— 
Vaughan Williams). Tell Me Ye 
Flowerates (Barclay Squire-Stanford). 
Columbia DB2159 (10 in., 5s. 44d). 


Gerald Moore 


This is not the definitive performance of 
‘Silent Noon.” David Lloyd treats the 
** close-companioned hour” a little too 
casually. Surely a deeper emotion than he 
expresses lies in the song. He commits the 
usual, and unpardonable, fault of breaking 
the phrase to the words “‘ Deep in the sun- 
searched growth the dragon fly (here Mr 
Lloyd breathes) hangs like a blue thread 
loosened from the sky.” All that is wanted is 
a little courage and no accent on “ dragon”’! 
The phrase can easily be sung in one breath 
and the imaginative picture preserved. 
Mr. Lloyd achieves a lovely mezza voce on 
“song”: but a more acute sense of style 
would have dispensed with the portamento in 
the final phrase. The piano part is given 
extraordinary beauty and clarity by Gerald 


Moore. He gets wonderful colour into the 
middlesection. Praise here can be unquali- 
fied. 


It is interesting to hear an aria from 
Stanford’s opera “‘ The Veiled Pilgrim ”’ 
even deprived of its orchestral accompani- 
ment. The words—which Mr. Lloyd lets 
us hear clearly—are trite, and there are some 
conventional operatic formulas at such 
points as “‘O dreary life” ; but there is 


beauty in the opening (and later repeated) 
phrases. The aria is well sung. This 
recording seems to take the bloom off the 
singer’s voice and to give it a faintly 
metallic quality. A.R. 
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Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am) 
**#**S)mphony in Riffs (Benny Carter) (Am. 
Victor OAO19444) 

** Hawaiian War Chant (Pa-Hu-Wa-Hu- Wai) 
(John Noble, Leleiokahu) (Am. Victor 
OAQ30323) 

(H.M.V. BD5867—4s. 2d.) 
19444—Dorsey (!mb) with Fred Stulce, Johnny 


Mince, Herman Schertzer, Skeets Herfurt, 


Kincaide (reeds); Andrew Ferretti, Lee Castaldo, 
Pee-Wee Erwin (tpts); Les Jenkins, Earl Hagen 
(tmbs); Howard Smith (p); Carmen Mastren (g) ; 
— Traxler (6); Maurice Purtill (ds). July 25, 


30323— Dorsey (mb) with Stulce, Mince, Schertzer, 
Herfurt, Irving Russin (reeds); Charles Spivak, 
Yank Lawson, Max Kaminsky (¢pts) ; Dave Jacobs, 
Moe Zudecoff, Elmer Smithers (tmbs); rhythm as 
above. November 29, 1938. 

Symphony in Riffs is one of the best Tommy 
Dorsey records I have ever heard, and that’s 
saying quite a bit when one remembers some of 
the fine performances he has given. 

The first suggestion contained in that remark 
is that Mr. D. must have had a better band in 
1938, when the side was made, than he had 
before or has had since, but I am inclined to 
think that the success of the record lies at least 
equally in the fact that Benny Carter’s Symphony 
in Riffs is such a good tune. 

Don’t let the word “ riffs ” in the title mislead 
you. If is true that one of the movements is 
based on what may broadly be termed a riff, 
but it’s not one of those trite two-bar affairs, it’s 
a four-bar lick, and quite a nice little tune in 
itself. 

Eventually it is developed, or more accurately 
I should say, paraphrased, in a way that makes 
one almost forget that it ever was just a riff and 
to add to the purely tuneful aspects of the 
proceedings there’s a passage round about the 
middle of the performance that is one of the 
most pleasing little pieces of melody ever con- 
ceived in the name of jazz. ; 

It’s played by the saxes, and if you want to 
hear what a sax team should sound like, get a 
load of this one here. 

And that’s by no means the only part of the 
record in which the band shows what it can do 
with its quite outstanding musicianship. The 
choruses by ‘Tommy’s trombone, Johnny 
Mince’s clarinet and somebody’s (probably Lee 
Castaldo’s) trumpet are, for stylish and tasteful 
swing, about as good as they come. 

In fact, all round a most captivating record 
made none the less attractive because it never 
lacks scmething worth calling a tune. 

Hawaiian War Chant fails to some extent by 
comparison. The tune, good as it may be of its 
kind, is hardly in keeping with the character of 
jazz, and while some parts come up as good 
enough swing, others sound a little synthetic. 

However, the arrangement is at least a 
colourful and suitable enough way of dealing 
with the piece, and if it inevitably falls between 
the two stools of the character of the tune and 
the character of swing, at least no one can say 
that the band is lacking in instrumental 
technique. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Softly as in a Morning Sunrise (Hammerstein 


II, Romberg) (Am. Blue Bird 
OAO28977) 
***Solid Sam (Freddy Norman) (Am. Victor 


OAO70344) 
(H.M.V. Bo396—5s. 44d.) 


28977—Shaw (cl) with Ronnie Perry, H 
Freeman, Tony Pastor, Lee Robinson 


Russ Brown, George Arus, Harry 
Les Burness (p) Al Avola (g) ; 
Cliff Leeman (ds). November 17, 1938. 

70344—, iw (cl) with Geo Auld, Artie Baker, 
Charlie image » Mickey Folus, Robinson (reeds) ; 
Lee Castaldo, Kaminsky, Oran ‘‘ Hot Lips *’ 
Page, Steve — 


(¢ ; Ray Conniff, Jack 
Jenney, Morey mele’ aches s Raoul Poliarkin, 
' 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Leonard Posner, Irving Raymond, Bernard Tinter- 
tow, Morris Kohn, Alex Beller, Max Berman, 
Truman Boardman, Leo Pevsner, Bill Ehrenkrantz 
(vins); Leonard Atkins, Sam Rosenblum (violas) ; 
F Goerner, George Poliarkin, Edgardo 
(cellos); John Guarnieri (»); Eddie McKimmey 
(6); Dave Tough (ds). October 30, 1941. 

Just why such an army of violins, violas and 
’cellos should have been lined up for Solid Sam 
I don’t know. Such little scoring as there is for 
strings could easily have been coped with by 
about a quarter of the number, and in fact 
either Artie Shaw didn’t want them to sound 
any more, or they have been very badly 
recorded, for the result they achieve is about as 
small in volume as it is negligible in quantity or 
importance. However, that is perhaps of little 
account. More to the point is that this side is a 
good example of the brand of swing which has 
kept Mr. Shaw in the top flight for quite a few 
years now. 

The tune is bright, the arrangement effective 
and the playing quite immaculate. 

While the treatment is mostly ensemble, 
there is a first-rate solo by the maestro himself, 
and good trumpet work by the coloured trumpet 
player “‘ Hot Lips” Page to lend touches of 
individuality to a record which has plenty of 
pep without going to any extremes. 

Nevertheless, I think I prefer the coupling. 

Softly as in a Morning Sunrise, from the Sig- 
mund Romberg show “‘ New Moon,” always 
was a lovely tune. Moreover, the record was 
made in the earlier days of Shaw’s career, when 
he used smaller bands and relied less on mass 
effect and more on the individuality of each 
musician. 


Sodero 


PARLOPHONE 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**** Hot and Anxious (Redman, arr. Horace 
Henderson) (Skat V by Don Red- 
man) (Am. Brunswick 12006) 

**** Two Time Man (Redman, Kreger, 
Seiderman) (V by Don Redman) 
(Am. Brunswick 12307) 
(Parlophone R2955—5s. 44d.) 

Redman (alto) with Edward Inge, Ru Cole, 
Robert Carroll (reeds); Langston Curl, Shirley 
Clay, Sidney de Paris (tpts); Quentin Jackson, 
Claude Jones, Benny Morton (imbs); Horace 
Henderson () ; Talcott Reeves (bjo) ; Bob Yeaguire 
(6); Mainzie Johnson (ds). 1932. 

Both these sides are re-issues. 

Hot and Anxious was originally released in 
October, 1932, on Brunswick (0) 1344, coupled 
with Redman’s I Got Rhythm ; Two Time Man 
came out the following January, on Brunswick 
(0)1400, coupled with the band’s Pagan 
Paradise. 

Both discs were withdrawn from circulation 
in 1938, when E.M.I. took over from the 
English Decca Company the American Bruns- 
wick concession, and for more reasons than one 
many will welcome the reappearance of, at any 
rate, Hot and Anxious. 

For this record now makes available all four 
of the recordings which constitute the four 
chapters in what surely must be one of the most 
astonishing coincidence stories in the whole 
history of jazz. 

The records in question, set out in chrono- 
logical order of recording dates, are :— 

1. This performance of Hot and Anxious, 
composed (vide label) by Don Redman and 
recorded by Redman’s Orchestra in 1932. 


(in_ 1929) 


2. Tar Pater Stomp, composed (again vide 
label) by Wingy Manone and recorded by 
Wingy Manone’s Orchestra later in 1932 
(Decca F 7807). 

3. Jumpy Nerves, accredited on the label to 
Manone, plus, this time, one Joe Dale, and 
recorded by Manone’s Orchestra in 1939 
(H.M.V. Bg35) ; and 

4. In the Mood, composed, says the label, by 
Joe Garland and Andy Razaf, and recorded by 
Glenn Miller’s Orchestra, also in 1939 (H.M.V. 
BD5565). aren ad 

Four different titles, you will notice, said to 
have been written by as many different sets of 
composers. Yet exactly the same melody—best 
known to-day as In the Mood —constitutes the 
main theme in all four of the records. ; 

Well, that alone would seem to be sufficient 
justification of this re-issue of Hot and Anxious, 
but there are also other good reasons. 

Don Redman may fairly claim to have been 
one of the more notable and important figures 
in the evolution of jazz. 

A coloured man, born in West Virginia, in 
1900, he is the son of a local music teacher. He 
studied music at college and various conserva- 
tories, and although is best known as a saxo- 
phonist, he plays most brass and reed instru- 
ments as well as piano. 

In 1922 he joined Fletcher Henderson’s band, 
one of the most famous coloured bands of its 
time, and except for a short spell with Duke 
Ellington in 1926, was with Henderson until 


“In 1928 he took over the direction of Mc- 
Kinney s Cotton Pickers, another prominent 
coloured combination which made_ various 
records (see H.M.V. Special List and Collec- 
tors Series), and recorded also with the at the 
time well-known Chocolate Dandies. 

He also wrote arrangements for and recorded 
with Louis Armstrong’s Savoy 
Ballroom Five, and is the composer of such 
evergreens of jazz as Cherry, Save It, Pretty 
Mama, the instrumental jazz classic Chant of the 
Weeds, and the jazz comedy novelties, J Heard 
and How’m I Doin’ ? ; : 

During later years he devoted most of his 
time to arranging for big American “ name ” 
bands, including Whiteman’s, Jimmy Dorsey’s, 
Harry James’s, Les Hite’s, Nat Shilkret’s and 
Cab Calloway’s, but before this, on leaving the 
Cotton Pickers in 1931, he formed his own 
band which appeared with no little success at 
the famous Harlem niteries, Connie’s Inn and 
the Cotton Club, and left a number of records 
to remember it by, including the two now under 
review. 

That the band was one of the best of its 
time is clearly apparent from Hot and Anxious. 

Except for short solos by trumpet and sax, 
the side is all ensemble, and while the arrange- 
ment may sound a little dated by modern swing 
standards, the performance certainly does not. 
The phrasing is as rhythmical as the musician- 
ship is good, and playing with an unpretentious- 
ness that is at least a welcome change from the 
affectations of so much modern swing, the band 
produces a lift that is none the less apparent 
because it sounds both easy and sincere. 

Much the same may be said for Two Time 
Man. Although this is rather different kind 
of piece—one of Don Redman’s, shall we say, 
philosophical dissertations, somewhat on the 
lines of his J Heard and How’m I Doin’ ?—it 
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shows the again delightfully easy and effective 
(without being affected) band to perhaps even 
better advantage than Hot and Anxious. 

Jazz may have been more naive in chose 
days, but it certainly had a charm which has, 
to a great extent, been lost in the effusiveness 
which is one of the at once more noticeable but 
less worthly characteristics of so much 
contemporary swing. 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 

*** That’s a Plenty (Pollack) (Parlo. CE11269) 

**##*Ts You Is, Or Is You Ain't My Baby? 
(Austin, Jordan) (V by Vic Lewis) 
(Parlo. CE11287) 
(Parlophone R2953—5s. 44d.) 
11269—Vic Lewis (g); Jack Parnell (ds) with 
Ronnie Chamberlain (soprano) ; Derek Hawkins (cl., 
alto); Billy Riddick (tpt., mellophone); Dick Katz 
~); Bert Howard (5). August 29, 1944. 

11287—As above, except Cliff Townshend (cl., alto) 
replaces Hawkins. October 24, 1944. 

Although E.M.I. have recently improved 
their recording to the extent that the frequency 
response is much better—there is more bright- 
ness in the higher registers—either they, or 
this band, still have plenty to learn about 
balance. 

In That’s a Plenty not only is the string bass 
conspicuous mainly by its absence, but after the 
first bar the trumpet lead in the first chorus 
drops off to such an extent that it is almost 
completely overshadowed by the soprano sax 
—— line, and thus the melody becomes 
ost. 

However, otherwise this is quite a good 
record. 

This enterprising little group recruited by 
Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell exclusively for these 
Parlophone recordings, is one of the few, if not 
the only one, in this country that attempts to 
play real jazz, and it does a thoroughly good job 
with this old-time New Orleans march. 

But better still is its performance of the 
current English-as-she-is-spoke opus, Js You Is ? 

Much of this is vocal by Vic Lewis. More 
than once I have criticised Lewis’s singing, and 
technically it is no better on this occasion than 
it has ever been in the past. But with a song 
like this many worse faults than Lewis has could 
be concealed, if not excused, in the less serious 
aspects of the song. 

It is, however, what the band does that 
makes the record so. successful. 

There is a sincerity in the slowish way it 
treats the number that shows it in a light that 
will come as something different and very 
attractive to those of you who may only have 
heard it churned out over the air by our 
commercial dance bands—as, in fact, a charac- 
istic Negro folk song with a strong suggestion 
of the nostalgia of the blues. 

You notice this at once in the haunting little 
opening phrase, played in perfect unison by 
the trumpet and clarinet, and in the soprano 
sax comments so piquantly interjected in the 
first chorus. 

You notice it, too, in Billy Riddick s most 
aluring trumpet solo, and in the effectively 
mournful accompaniment behind him. 

In fact, taken all round, this record, with its 
nice piano playing by Dick Katz, shows an 
originality and understanding seldom found in 
the work of any home-grown band. 


lAmN) Hawkins and His Orchestra 
(/ m.N. 
** Passin It Around (Hawkins) (Am. Voca- 
lion 27850) 
** Rocky Comfort (Hawkins) (Am. Vocalion 
27852) 
(Parlophone R2954—5s. 43d.) 


Hawkins (ten) with Kermit Scott, Ernie Powell, 
Jackie Fields, Eustace Moore (reeds) ; Steve Steven- 


son, Joe Guy, Tommy Lindsay, Nelson B: t 
tpts) ; Claud. Jones, Sandy Williams, Bill ‘Kato 
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tmbs); Gene Ri ; Gene Fields (g); Bill 
Payioe (0); J. Cr heard Aj. August 9, oso! 

These are the two most disappointing per- 
formances I have heard for many a long day. 

Hawkins, who ever since he first came to 
notice in Fletcher Henderson’s band in the 
early 1920’s has been recognised as perhaps the 
greatest tenor man jazz has produced, shows 
little of the creative genius or instrumental 
virtuosity which were such features of his 1939 
recording of Body and Soul (H.M.V. Bg328). 
The most that can be said for him is that in the 
fastish Rocky Comfort, which calls for a more 
rhythmed and less rhapsodic style, he compares 
reasonably favourably with most of the better 
known white swing players of the moment, but 
sounds only mediocre in attempting to apply 
the same style to the slower Passin It Around 

Nor, is there anything to offset Mr. Hawkins’s 
failure to live up to his reputation. 

The tunes, especially Passin It Around, are 
about as dull and unimaginative as they could 
be. That remark goes also for the arrange- 
ments which for the most part waste the by no 
means insufficient instrumentation of four 
reeds and seven brass on the sort of trite block 
scoring that arrangers usually employ nowadays 
only when they find themselves short of voices. 


Victor Feldman Trio 
*** Drummin’ Man (Krupa, Norman) (Parlo. 
CEr11295) 
*** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Casey, 


Pinkard) (Parlo. CE11296) 
(Parlophone F2050—4s. 2d.) 
Victor Feldman (ds) with Robert Feldman (ci) ; 
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Monty Feldman (accordion); Vic Lewis (g); Bert 
Howard (b). November 4, 1944. 

This disc is dealt with in this section mainly 
to enable enough to be said to draw your 
attention to one of the most astonishing young- 
sters of the moment. 

The youngster is Victor Feldman, a ten- 
year-old London child whose prowess as a 
swing drummer has created a sensation when- 
ever he has appeared in public. 

He is a pupil of Max Bacon, the well-known 
ex-Ambrose drummer, but Max would be the 
first to agree that Victor’s talent is for the most 
part natural. He has an inate sense of rhythm 
that enables him to punch out the most compli- 
cated swing beats with a tempo and convictior 
that would not disgrace a star veteran. : 

The pity is that one does not, in these records, 
have a chance’of hearing him in more suitable 
company. 

His two elder brothers, Robert and Monty, 
may be said to be good enough amateur 
musicians, provided that one means by musician 
the ability to play swing phrases with a reason- 
able sense of style. 

But what they play, as distinct from the way 
they play it, is no more a credit to them than 
it is a suitable background for Victor. It is 
little more than an extravagant and often 
rather rambling succession of swing licks which 
far from. having any recognisable form, often 
prevent one even from being able to follow the 
trend of the tune on which they are supposed 
to be extemporising. 

But even this can’t put young Victor off his 
stroke. 





MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 4%, 


Dance 


That Christmas is very near is obvious from 
the large selection of seasonal records appearing 
in this month’s lists. Harry Davidson and 
His Orchestra, who broadcast regularly in 
the feature “‘ Those were the days,” give us two 
12-in. discs under the title Old Time Dance 
Series. Three sides of this pair are taken up with 
The Lancers, presented in the traditional style 
with the Master of Ceremonies calling the 
figures. whilst the fourth side covers a full-length 
version of that famous old waltz, The Druids’ 
Prayer. These records should appeal to anyone 
looking for suitable music for party dancing 
(Columbia DX1172-1173). As usual The New 
Mayfair ce Orchestra present their 
annual Paul Jones, but they, of course, include 
very up-to-date numbers linked together with 
the almost traditional “* Nuts and May.” Tunes 
included in the medley are Jt Had to be You, 
Don’t Sweetheart Me, and finally a jive number, 
At the Woodchoppers’ Ball—all very exciting and 
well played (H.M.V. C3415). Turning now to 
the more normal type of dance music, Geraldo 
gives us an excellent pair in the shape of Spring 
will be a Little Late this Year, which appropriately 
enough is from the film “‘ Christmas Holiday,” 
and Jt Could Happen to You. Both are very well 
handled, and tribute must be paid to both 
Johnny Green and Len Camber, who are the 
respective vocalists (Parlophone F2047). From 
the same Band comes a new number, or rather 
a very old number in a new style, Dance with a 
Dolly, and this bids fair to be one of the month’s 
most popular items. On the other side is a 
complete contrast—a fascinating slow foxtrot, 
And then You Kissed Me. In both of these the 
singing is by Johnny Green with the assistance 
in the first-named of Three Boys and a Girl 
(Parlophone F2048). Another version of 
Dance with a Dolly, and to my mind slightly 
the better, comes from Eric Winstone, who 


lets the band loose to good effect, ably backed 
up by the singing of e, who is also 
featured in a new foxtrot, J’li Try, which appears 
on the opposite side of this disc (H.M.V. 
BD5866). Carroll Gibbons gives two very 
sentimental items in J’ll be Around and When 
They Ask About You. In the first, Leslie Douglas 
manages to sound appropriately pathetic, 
whilst in the second, Julie Dawn matches his 
sadness. Despite, or perhaps because of this, 
these are excellent (Columbia FB3068). Only 
one side of this band’s second recording was 
available in time for review, and this carries the 
well-known Shine on Victory Moon which is, of 
course, bright and cheerful. The missing 
backing is a Beguine version of Let Me Love You 
To-night, of which we have already heard vocal 
settings in past months (Columbia FB3069). 
Dance enthusiasts will appreciate the two 
bright items contributed by Lou Preager and 
His Orchestra—Choc’late Soldier from the 
U.S.A. and. I’ve Got a Heart Filled with Love for 
You Dear. In both of these the tempo is well 
maintained despite the inclusion of choruses 
from Edna Kaye and Paul Rich (Regal 
MR3744). Whilst on the subject of correct 
tempo dance music, Victor Silvester produces 
a splendid setting of Time Waits for No One, slow 
foxtrot, which comes from the film ‘‘ Shine on, 
Harvest Moon,” and from the same movie 
So Dumb, So Beautiful, a quickstep. Both of 
these warrant inclusion in any party dance 
programme (Columbia FB3070). A new waltz, 
Give Me the Stars, and a recent slow foxtrot, And 
then You Kissed Me, comprise the second contri- 
bution by this band (Columbia FBgo71). Joe 
Loss couples Time Waits for No One with The 
Echo of a Serenade, and brings to the microphone 
Pat McCormac to sing in the last-named. In 
his recording last month this singer sounded 
authentically Irish, but now manages to achieve 
a really Continental style not unlike that of 
Monte Rey. He is at least very versatile. 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra 
It could happen to you 
Love, here is my heart 


Spring will be a little late this year 
Forget-me-nots in your eyes 


The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
(By permission of the Air Council) 


Blues in C Sharp Minor 
Business unusual 


Vera Lynn 
(With her own orchestra conducted by Len Edwards) 


Shine on Harvest Moon 
It could happen to you 


Benny Dennis 
(With orchestra conducted by Art Strauss) 


You were right (And | was wrong) © 
How blue the night 
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Flanagan and Allen 
(With Orchestra conducted by Harry Bidgood) 


Shine on Harvest Moon 


Don't believe everything you dream 


Billy Ternent and his Orchestra 


When they ask about you 
I've got a heart filled with love 


Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra 
(Solo pianist Monia Liter) 


Cornish Rhapsody 


Charlie Kunz 
(Piano solo, with rhythm accompaniment) 


Piano Medley No. D 76 


Intro: ‘I'll walk alone,’’ ‘‘Swinging on a Star"’ 
‘Shine on, Victory Moon "’ 


‘Spring will be a little late this year "’ 
~The Echo of a Serenade,"’ 


‘San Fernando Valley "’ 
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ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 

















‘*Maximum Playing Time — 
Minimum Record Wear ” 


Thus we advertised Davey Thorns when 
they were first introduced, several years ago. 
Time, and the many testimonials we continue 
to receive from regular users, show that ours 
was not an exaggerated claim. Davey Thorns 
are made from carefully selected cactus 
spines, and are specially treated to ensure 
durability, coupled with high quality repro- 
duction. A packet of 8 costs 3/5 (postage 3d.). 
Other Davey accessories which are in 
steady demand by those who value their 
records are — 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING (for reconditioning 
worn records and facilitating the playing of 
** difficult ’’ discs) —3/5. 

DAVEY RECORD BRUSH—7/1. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


brings to the notice of its readers those 
records in each month’s new issues that are 
worthy of addition to their collection. What 
is equally important, in these days of high 
prices, is that it warns them against record- 
ings which are not up to the highest standards. 
Annual subscription 4/6. (Specimen copy 44d.) 


Records to the value of 60/- or more 
(exclusive of tax) are sent post free. 
Postage and packing’ on smaller quanti- 
ties¥ (but not less than three), 2/-. 


E.M.G. 
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(H.M.V. BD5865). No. 1 Balloon Centre 
Dance Orchestra, perhaps better known as 
‘The Sky Rockets, appear with Do You 
Believe in Dreams ? from the film “ Pardon My 
Rhythm,” and certainly no apologies need be 
made for this exceptionally fine version. 
Backing this up is J’ll Try, and here the most 
outstanding feature is the singing of Leslie 
Douglas (Parlophone F2049). Anyone who 
feels that all the foregoing records are much too 
sedate for enthusiastic dancing might investigate 
Tommy Dorsey’s Hawaiian War Chant and 
Symphony in Riffs, on H.M.V. BD5867 ; Drummin’ 
Man and Sweet Georgia Brown, from The Victor 
Feldman Trio, on Parlophone F2050; and 
Undecided and Boston Bounce from The Victor 
Silvester Jive Band, on Columbia FB3072. 
Unfortunately no comment can be made about 
these three discs as they were not available at 
the time of going to press. 


Vocal 


The most note-worthy and topical recording 
of this section is that of Richard Tauber sing- 
ing White Christmas, assisted by a brilliant 
chorus, organ and orchestra. It is rarely 
enough that a Tauber record falls within the 
category covered by this review, and so this 
disc comes as something of a treat. Equally 
enjoyable is the backing Where the Blue Begins, 
from the current London production ‘‘ Jenny 
Jones,” which must have very high entertain- 
ment value if this can be taken as a fair sample 
(Parlophone RO20534). Turner Layton 
presents two most unusual songs which he 
handles brilliantly to make an outstanding 
addition to his long list of successes. Familiar 
Footsteps has as composers Alelia and Turner 
Layton, so it is hardly surprising that he brings 
to it an understanding which has instant appeal. 
As a companion he introduces a quiet little 
ballad, Jenny’s Way, which could have been 
sung in almost any county’s dialect, but Layton 
needs no such assistance to make the song 
impressive (Columbia FB3065). Dinah Shore 
gives us what must surely be the “ bluest ” of 
all Torch songs—My Man, which has a theme 
made familiar by countless similar tunes—a 
good woman who loves a bad man! It was 
perhaps unfortunate that the recording of this 
disc was far from good. The coupling, Somebody 
Loves Me, unfortunately failed to arrive for 
review (H.M.V. BD1og2). Jt Could Happen to 
You and Time Waits for No One can be added 
to the list of Hutch successes, as I give him full 
marks for both. Further comment would be 
superfluous (H.M.V. BD1094). 


For the Children 


I was not at all sure whether to include 
Ann Stephen’s French Nursery Rhymes in this 
section or no, as I have a rather shrewd suspicion 
that they will appeal more‘to the grown-ups. 
Ann is certainly a most accomplished young 
lady ; her French, to my somewhat untutored 
ear sounds excellent and she switches to her 
native tongue without any sign of hesitancy or 
self-consciousness. The tunes will all be 
familiar to those who learned, or attempted to 
learn, French during their school days (H.M.V. 
BDr093). Uncle Mac’s Bedtime Story—‘* Rumpel 
Stiltskin”? may prove a satisfactory conclusion 
to the younger generation’s Christmas festivities. 
Derek M och tells Grimm’s old story in a 
delightfully easy manner (H.M.V. BD1095). 
Ronald Gourley’s contribution to the party 
consists of Songs for the Kiddies. On one side are 
two amusing little ditties, Habits and Laughs 
which, although not by A. A. Milne, have much 
of his whimsy, whilst on the other side is The 
Birthday of the Little Princess, which most of us 
already know, although it will probably be a 
new treat for the youngsters (Col. FB3066). 
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Light Music 

was delighted to find amongst the month’s 
12-inchers a full-length recording of Stanford 
Robinson’s Tuesday Serenade, played by The 
Light Symphony Orchestra. This is, of 
course, the theme tune to the radio programme 
of the same name and thoroughly deserves the 
popularity it has achieved. On the opposite 
side of this disc The Leslie Heward String 
Orchestra play Percy Grainger’s arrangement 
of Londonderry Air, and although this is in itself 
pleasant enough, one would have thought that 
there were enough impressions of this tune 
already available (Columbia DX1174). 
Rawicz and Landauer offer four more move- 
ments from the Casse-noisette Suite—Dance of the 
Flutes ; Chinese Dance ; Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy and Russian Dance. I found these no more 
to my liking than their previous offerings from 
the same Suite, but this observation is no 
reflection on the brilliance of their performance 
but merely my own feeling or my own protest 
against what I feel to be mishandling of 
Tchaikovsky (Columbia DB2157). Jimmy 
Leach and His New Organo! play two 
grand dance numbers.’ Their setting of Jt 
Could Happen to You is by far the best version of 
this tune this month, and their coupling, J’ve 
Got a Heart Filled with Love for You Dear, shows 
up well in comparison with all other renderings 
(Columbia FB3067). 

The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards 
provide the only Military Band music of the 
month, and hence are included here. I was 
particularly impressed with The Three Trum- 
peters. As might be expected, this is almost 
entirely handled by three trumpets and the 
whole effect is outstanding. The Big Three, on 
the reverse, is a good solid march (Col.BD2158). 


Decca, Brunswick, Rex 

These records arrived very late and it was 
impossible to deal with them in their proper 
sections. 

Highlights include a brilliant recording of 
Cornish Rhapsody from the recent film “ Love 
Story,” played by Mantovani with Monia 
Litter as solo pianist. This piano concerto bids 
fair to equal in popularity The Warsaw Concerto 
and it certainly is a fine piece of music (Decca 
F8484). Vera Lynn makes the month’s best 
vocal version of Jt Could Happen to You, and 
backs it with a pleasant setting of Shine on, 
Harvest Moon (Decca F8482). I enjoyed Denny 
Dennis’s rendering of How Blue the Night, 
which was mentioned last month as being 
worthy of further recordings. A new number, 
You Were Right, completes this disc, and this 
too, is well chosen (Decca F8481). Morton 
Downey makes an exceptionally good impres- 
sion with his recording of Christopher Robin is 
Saying His Prayers, showing a high degree of 
sympathy and understanding in his treatment. 
Spring Will be a Little Late this Year, on the other 
side, does not have quite the same charm 
(Brunswick 03542). Bing Crosby’s presenta- 
tion of Long Ago is by far the best that I have 
yet heard, and despite my previous somewhat 
critical remarks regarding this tune I must 
admit that I found this very enjoyable. Is You 
is or is You Ain’t Ma Baby? on the other side, 
includes assistance from The Andrew Sisters, 
and as on previous occasions I did not think 
the combination too effective (Brunswick 
03539). Tess’s Torch Song, from Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, includes some grand singing 
from Dona Dae and The Torch Bearers, but 
this is no more surprising than is the equally 
fine work of The Glee Club in Sweet and Lovely 
on the reverse side, because these vocals have 
long been a feature of Waring recordings 
(Brunswick 03540). Billy Cotton offers well 
recorded and nicely arranged settings of Till 
Stars Forget to Shine and Sing a Song of Tomorrow 
To-day, on Rex 10215. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Great Composers by E£ric Blom. 
(Oxford Press, 6s.). 

The composers range from Purcell to 
Dvor4k—fifteen in all. They get an average of 
about eight pages apiece, so the treatment is 
necessarily sketchy: which does not, from a 
scholar like Mr. Blom, imply triviality. The 
layman, as well as the fellow-craftsman, can 
admire this trusted musicologist’s presentation 
of what we can always be sure is the best and 
fullest information obtainable. The author con- 
fines himself chiefly to giving the facts of the 
life and the moving spirit of the composers: the 
shaping elements that made him what he was. 
Not many writers yet share the Sherlockian 
enthusiasm of a few for trying to discover what 
psychology could tell us about, e.g., people 
like Tchaikovsky. Myself, I am curious. Mr. 
Blom is too cautious, I think, to delve in these 
woods ; but I wish somebody would. If he 
refuses to investigate the possibilities of 
Tchaikovsky’s love (and other mental) life, 
neither will he have any of the silly legends 
about Schubert’s. So he is a very sober sort of 
guide, not exciting: even, sometimes (to me) a 
bit dull, in these sketches. But here are plain 
facts, surely set forth. We can all add our own 
opinions, likes and dislikes. W.R.A. 


tone 


When Soft Voices Die by Helen Henschel. 
(Westhouse, 10s. 6d.). 

This is a biography of the Henschels, by the 
daughter. Her famous father, Sir George, first 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
issued in 1918 his Musings and Memories of a 
Musician. Now his daughter gathers up threads 
and attractively weaves them into an affection- 
ate series of other glimpses of this wise, sunny 
character, some of whose few writings about 
his art are added, together with ten family 
portraits, the whole making a short book 
(about 200 pages) that has a tasty flavour of 
personal style, which many will have enjoyed 
in the author’s broadcasts of song and 
comment. © 

We gramophiles remember Henschel’s re- 
cordings at the Beethoven centenary, and I 
treasure a record of his  self-accompanied 
singing of a Dvof4k song, when he was about 
eighty. He was a ripe, upright artist, one of the 
craftsmen who warm the heart. The book deals 
only with two of the three periods of his life— 
that as student and singer, and that as singer 
and conductor, with his first wife, whom he 
lost in 1901. Henschel’s love for his Scottish 
home, the Highlands and their people, shines 
out. He was a keen appreciator of character, 
of salt and savour in life and music. This, and 
the sense of old charm, is ably brought out by 
his daughter. There are bits about his ready 
resource: as, for instance, when a clarinet 
player was taken ill on tour, and Henschel 
‘* sang the whole of his part, while conducting 
the symphony, and nobody knew anything 
about it” (but I venture to wonder if this is a 
tribute to the audience’s ear, or not). Naturally, 
Henschel, with crowds of friends, knew of many 
an oddity. An American impresario had a 
parrot that would hang upside down, bellowing 
the Ho-yo-to-hos of the Valkyrie’s, while regard- 
ing all comers with a fiendish glare. There is 
the pretty reply of Sarasate, when asked by a 
lady to dine, and bring his violin: “ Chére 
madame, je viendrai avec plaisir, mais mon 
violon ne dine pas.” 

The practical-counsel part of the book 
includes, among much good matter on Inter- 
pretation, Henschel’s metronome speeds for 
all the Beethoven symphonies, except the 
Ninth ; with a good deal of concert reminis- 
cence, and such sidelights as may _ help, 
encourage and please the student and the lay 
enthusiast. In his day Henschel led the sort of 
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terrific concertizing existence that, later, Henry 
Wood lived through—travelling, rehearsing, 
teaching, conducting. It did not wear him out ; 
he lived to eighty-four, dying just a decade ago. 
There might be some good matter in his longish 
list of compositions, over sixty in number, apart 
from the few songs that most of us remember— 
Young Dieterich and the like. A pity we get so 
little chance to browse among the skilful and, 
I expect, often exhilarating music of such 
people. Their danger is always the same: they 
are so versatile that some of their work is apt 
to be overlooked. Pianist, conductor, singer of 
oratorio and Lieder, teacher, orchestra-shaper, 
composer of large-scale works (Mass, Stabat 
Mater, Te Deum, opera), professor at the R.C.M. 
(where he succeeded Jenny Lind)—what an 
amazing total of happy work, in so much of 
which his daughter allows us to feel the joy 
and sense of integrity, during her genial fond 
chronicle. R.A. 


The Chorus Master, by Leslie Woodgate. 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., 5s.) 
The B.B.C. Singers and Chorus are Leslie 
Woodgate’s monument and the proof that he 
does indeed practice what he preaches. That 
they are sometimes over-worked and flattened 
by unavoidable routine is not his fault. The 
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fact is that he has made of them magnificent 
instruments capable of a magnificent response. 
To them he pays a graceful tribute in this little 
book : and Sir Adrian Boult, in his preface 
calls attention to Mr. Woodgate as a name 
which is ‘‘a household word for the greatest 
possible beauty of performance and a for- 
midable technical equipment.” The author 
allots his chapters to the following subject- 
matter; The Chorus Master—The Chorus— 
The Voice— Enunciation— Ensemble —stick 
interpretation—General ; and he ends with a 
valuable appendix devoted to the phonetic 
pronunciation (and translation) of the Mass in. 
Latin. Recent attempts to depart from long 
established tradition in this matter should now 
be put tosleep. I cannot refrain from quoting 
one of Mr. Woodgate s most valuable sayings : 
** A true pianissimo is one of the greatest of all 
musical experiences but we rarely obtain it, 
because singers forget to add the magic of 
intense concentration such as they would have 
to use for forte passages. Those words all 
singers should take to heart. 

This treatise is an entirely worthy follower of 
Gerald Moore’s grarid “‘ Unashamed Accom- 
panist ” in the same series and it should prove 
most helpful and encouraging to aspiring chorus 
masters. ALR. 





WHAT MANCHESTER THINKS TODAY 
A NOTE BY CHRISTOPHER STONE 


EADERS, particularly overseas readers 

from Lancashire, will perhaps like to have a 
short report from a visitor from the south about 
the sturdy health of musical activities in 
Manchester. 

Ten years have passed since I had the privi- 
lege of lighting the twenty-one candles on the 
Manchester Gramophone Society’s birthday 
cake—December roth, 1934— in the presence of 
some two hundred members ; and now it seems 
that the veteran pioneer is resting on its laurels 
in a state of suspended animation till the 
younger generation of members comes back 
from the wars and. the meeting place in the 
Central Library and the imprisoned Senior 
Expert are restored to them. So Mr. Cecil 
J. Brennard, the faithful Hon. Sec., told me, 
and added that the Society’s fine library of 
records has been frequently used by visiting 
lecturers, Y.M.C.A., and local music clubs. 

Meanwhile more recent in its foundation and 
equally dependent on the gramophone record 
for its achievements is the Music Group move- 
ment in Lancashire which may very likely be 
taken up by other counties. The Marple and 
Mellor Music Group is now in its eighth season 
and the natural way in which it has grown from 
the gathering of a few friends to listen to records 
of the “‘ best ” music to its present firm-rooted 
elasticity of an organisation recommended by 
John Barbirolli, conductor of the Hallé Orches- 
tra, and approved by the County Music Com- 
mittee, is so encouraging a story that we hope 
soon to publish an article on the subject by the 
founder, Mr. T. E. Bean. Here I will only add 
that group-listening seems to be a matter of 
cosy listening on winter afternoons and evenings 
in a friend’s home, with judicious intervals for 
conversation and refreshment as well as for 
short readings “‘to create an atmosphere of 
expectancy ” ; concert notes, including cyclo- 
styled line-by-line translations of operas and 
lieder, are. provided for members ; but as a rule 
“the lights are lowered and we listen in the 
firelight ”°—when the music begins from the 
hidden radio-gramophone. 


“In the future,” wrote John Barbriolli, “ I 
see no reason why these groups should not 
collaborate with societies like the Hallé to 
produce certain works. With the groups pre- 
pared in advance, the public performance 
could be for them what all public performances 
should be—the consummation of beauties 
already discovered by the listener.” 

At this juncture it should perhaps be added 
that Mr. T. E. Bean is General Manager of the 
Hallé Society besides being the Programme 
Secretary of the Marple and Mellor Music 
Group. 

During the few days when I was in Man- 
chester I was able to hear a Brahms programme 
in the Albert Hall—almost opposite the 
shattered Free Trade Hall—and hear Barbirolli 
conducting the Hallé Orchestra in the Academic 
Festival Overture, the Piano Concerto No.1 in D 
minor and the Symphony No. 3 in F major. The 
atmosphere was vibrant, enthusiastic and con- 
genial from start to finish, shared by the 
members of the orchestra and of the audience in 
equal pleasure. Timothy Shy may make jokes 
in the News-Chronicle about the youthfulness of 
many of the players—there are only about 
twenty pre-Barbirolli members of the Hallé 
Orchestra—but those girls and boys under 
inspired leadership and control are a joy to 
listen to. One hardly hesitates to assert that the 
fortunes and promise of the Hallé Orchestra 
are the most vital interest of our musical world 
at present. ; 

The analytical notes for this concert were by 
Mr. John F. Russell, the librarian of the famous 
Henry Watson Music Library, who is writing 
the history of the Hallé Society and has already 
written sixty thousand words of preliminary 
matter starting with the subscription concerts in 
Mr. Harding’s Music Room in New Street two 
hundred years ago when the German flute was 
in its heyday and Corelli, Tessarini and 
Geminiani the favourite composers. 

Barbirolli’s next concert was announced to 
take place in the King’s Hall at Belle Vue, 
which holds six thousand people, on a Sunday 
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afternoon—a popular pr e of Fingal’s 
Cave Overture, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Scheherazade and the slow movement from 
Debussy’s Quartet which he has arranged for 
a string orchestra. But on the Sunday when I 
was in Manchester it was not the Hallé that I 
heard ; it was the superb brass bands of Foden’s 
Motor Works, Fairey Aviation Works, Bick- 
ershaw Colliery and Brighouse and Rastrick, 
singly under their own conductors or in massed 
attack under the Chief—Mr. J. Henry Iles, 
O.B.E., that great organiser—and under Albert 
Coates who came gloriously to this novel (to 
him) experience, deputising for the late Sir 
Henry J. Wood, for whose National Memorial 
Concert Hall Fund the concert was originally 
planned. 

It was a memorable, a stupendous afternoon. 
Those amateurs are master craftsmen. They are 
the core of our national music-making ; and at 
their best, as they were that afternoon, the. 
cream of our brass bands, heard by a huge 
audience as keen and critical as themselves and 
conducted with tingling, spacious mastery by 
such a figure of a man as Albert Coates in the 
Heroic March from Percy Fletcher’s Epic 
Symphony or in the “1812” Overture of 
Tchaikovsky, they rose to such a height of 
virtuosity and rapture as made at least one of 
the audience gasp with excited satisfaction. 

hat,-in a few words, is what I have to report. 
It is possible that other cities have their orches- 
tras triumphing over every handicap, their 
Belle Vue, their packed audiences, their musical 
historian, their Mr. Bean. After my fortuitous 
and highly stimulating four days in Manchester 
I came home with a clear feeling that there is a 
spirit of spontaneous, natural, healthy adventure 
and delight in music-making such as we have 
never known on such a wide scale and such as 
we may hope our guests from all over the 
world—even Corporal Pastene himself—will 
— to our credit when they return to their 

omes. 





NEW POST FOR HERBERT RIDOUT 


We learn with interest that Herbert C. 
Ridout, with all his thirty-odd years’ gramo- 
phone experience, has been appointed Organiser 
of the Music Industries Council, the important 
trade body representing the combined interests 
of no fewer than six manufacturing, publishing, 
distributing and retail trade associations of the 
music industries. A big job in which Mr. 
Ridout will have everyone’s best wishes. 
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B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


. ACOUSTIC 
Medium o se ahs 


RADIO PICK-UP 


12 for 3/4 


Red .. s ms -- for 3/4 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. -- [for 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 
Stocked_by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel.: LiVingstene 2047. 
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The gift that will 
repeat your good 
wishes 1000 times 
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When you make IM’s your gift to record-loving 
friends you not only make them a gift of all the 
music from their records but you show them the 
way to preserve precious recordings and to the 
elimination of surface hiss and pick-up chatter as well. 
And each of the 1000 recordings that just one ‘‘ Top- 
hat ’” of IM’s will play, with repointing, will be a 
mindful melody of the good wishes that went with the 
first. A ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ of ten IM’s costs but 2/- (P.T. 
1/4) and you can get them now from any good dealer. 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF, LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUSEUM 5944 














VIII The GRAMOPHONE December, 1944 
Piano Solo 

s. d. 

Khachaturian Poeme ; : ‘ ; 2 0 
Two Pieces : Valse Caprice ; Dance 1 6 

Miaskovski . Sonatina in E minor . / 4 0 
Prelude and Rondo Sonata : ‘ » 2 

Prokofiev Romeo and Juliet (10 Pieces) ‘ . - 10 6 
Gavotte, Op. 77, No. 4 . ‘ 1 0 

Three Pieces, Op. 95 2 6 

Three Pieces, Op. 96 5 0 

Shaporin .... First Sonata, Op. 5 , 5 0 
Shebalin_. Three Sonatinas, Op. 12 5 0 
Shostakovich Second Sonata, Op. 64 . 4 0 


SOVIET STATE HYMN 


Official Versions s 
Voice and Piano (English words) . — 
Piano Solo » ' ' . ; 
Full Orchestra (Score and Parts) . , 
Extras . each 
Military Band (Score and Parts) . . 6 


NOVELLO & CO., 





FIFTY RUSSIAN FOLK-SONGS 


for Voice and Piano s. d. 
English and Russian Text. - 60 


for Voice and Piano 
English Text only 5 0 


W.1 


d. 
0 
6 
4 SIX SOVIET WAR SONGS 
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LTD., LONDON, 
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SOLBREN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
“Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 





The VICTOR FELDMAN Trio 
(Victor, Robert, Monty) . 

with String Bass and Guitar Accompaniment 
Drummin’ Man - . - ~ }F20s0 


Sweet Georgia Brown - 
tl RETA TA IE TE TE TE HE HF 
RICHARD TAUBER 


White Christmas - 
Where the Blue hate? — 


GERALDO 
Spring will bea little late this year; 
It could happen to you- F2047 


Dance with a Dolly - . 
And then you kissed me ~ } 20% 


No. | BALLOON CENTRE 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 











RHYTHM -STYLE SERIES 


VIC LEWIS AND JACK PARNELL’S 
JAZZ MEN 
Is you is or is you ain’t my baby ; 
That’sa plenty - ~- R2953 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Rocky Comfort - - 
Passin’ it around) -  }rasse 


Hot and anxious - . 
29! 
Two time man a oo 


























(By permissionof the Officer Commanding) 
Do you believe in dreams? 2049 
aay = -= ss -« 


BOX and COX 


with their Longshoremen 
Ditties from the Ditty Box : 

I've got a lovely bunch of Cocoanuts; 
Your baby ‘as = dahn the plug 
‘ole; Why do | weep; I love the 
grave-digger’s daughter; Why should 
the way | a ~~. it * beng my 
story; A sailor’s love; Maggie Ma: 

: F2046 


PARLOPHONE +2; 
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DELETIONS — 1945 


The following records are to be deleted from the catalogues : the Plum and equivalent 
labels after January, 1945; the others after June, 1945. This list does not include 
every record, but only those likely to be of interest to readers, regardless of deficiencies 
in performance or recording. 


EXPLANATION OF NOTES TO THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 
O=The only available recording. 
A The only available recording, but American ones exist which may eventually 
become available. 
—E—The non aaa recording, but European ones exist which may be available 
some day. 
S=—The only recording in the English catalogues, but another may be available to 
Special Order. 
ALBENIZ 
BD745 Tango, D major, Op. 165-2 J. Davies (piano) 


BACH, J. S. 


DI708-10 Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 Philadelphia (Stokowski 


LX4I-2 Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 Sym. Orch. (Wood 
DAI773 O Cantata No. 4—Jesus Christ ... J. McCormack (ten. 
D211! Cantata 106—Sonatina . = om (Bret 
B8276 Christmas Oratorio—Pastorale 'g (piano 
DI7I0 O Chorale-Prelude, Wir glauben all’ Philadelphie tsk mcekt} 
DB4993-4 A Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue W. Landowska (hpsi.) 
D ” ” E. Fischer (piano) 
D2110-1 O Concerto, 4 pianos Pignari-Salles, Leroux, Rolet, Coppola and Orch. 
E475 Courante (3rd Cello Suite) ... A. Segovia (et 
Fantasia, C minor W. Landowska (hpsi. 


Grenadier Gds. Band 


DAII29 ntas' 
Col. DBI962A Fugue a la gigue (orch. HOLST) | 
Col. Grenadier Gds. Band 


B1962 Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 


76 .. M, and M. Hambourg La ay pat} 
DB4994. O Six Littie’ Preludes, Nos. 1-3. W. Landowska (hpsi 
DB4419 Musikalisches Opfer—6-part Ricercare Fischer Cha. Orch, 
E1310 Organ Prelude and Fugue, A minor ies uszT) E. Joyce (piano) 
DAII29 Passepied (5th English Suite) .. : = Landowska (hpsi.) 
DB3220 Prelude and Fugue No. |, C major ae W. Backhaus (piano 
DB4404 Prelude and Fugue No. 5, D major ... E. Fischer (piano 
D872 St. Matthew Passion, Nos. 25 and 26 Ww. bey = chorus and Orch. 
DBIOI6 O Sarabande (4th Partita) seh S. Rachmaninoff (piano) 
DBI434 O Sonata, G major ves A. ‘Busch (vin.), R. Serkin (piano 
RO20292 Song, Bist du bei mir ... as L, Lehmann (sop. 
DBI400 Song, Komm’, suesser Tod "Pp, Casals (‘cello) and piano 
LX 134-6 Suite No. 2, B minor ... , Amsterdam Orch (Mengelberg 
LX 408-10 Violin Concerto, E major "B. Huberman and Vienna Phil. (Dobrewes 
LX410 Violin Sonata, A minor—Andante ... B. Huberman (unacc.) 
BACH, K. P. A (attributed to 
DB. 3943-4 © ‘*Concerto,’’ D 5 (orch. STEINBERG) ... Boston Sym. (Koussevitzky) 
BARTOK 
DX989 O Children’s Pieces, Nos. 22, 23, 32,42 L. Kentner (piano) 
BEETHOVEN 
DBI417-9 "Cello Sonata No. 3, A major rR Peay and O. Schulhof 
R20053 Fidelio—Leonora’s aria . Lehmann (sop.) 
DB4417 O i Quartets ‘ ae Berger (sop.), etc. 
LxX160 Leonora Overture No. | Amsterdam Orch. (Mengelberg) 
DBI419 ang aG .. P. Casals (‘cello) 

1865-8 Piano Concerto No. 3, C minor /M. Hambourg and Orch. (Sargent) 
DB3631-3 A Quartet, G major, Op. ! 18-: es Budapest Quartet 
DB2907-10S Quartet, E minor, Op. 59-2 ... Budapest Quartet 
DB2109-12 A yw ng C major, Op. 59-3 ... Busch Quartet 
LX546-9 O uintet, C major, Op. 29 Lener Quartet and W. Primrose 
DBI846-7S RomancesinGandF . M. Elman om ones orch.) (Collingwood) 
LX109-130 Septet, E flat, Op. 20 bes ve Lener Quartet, etc. 

277-8 Sonata, D minor, Op. 312. aa Wes “WwW. Gieseking (piano) 
LxX576 O Sonata, F sharp, Op. 78 _ E. Petri (piano) 
LX544-5 O Sonata, E minor, Op. 90 Ae E. Petri (piano) 
DB3218-20 Sonata, C minor, Op. II] W. Backhaus (piano) 
2030-3 Symphony No. 2, D major Vienna Phil. (Krauss) 


F. . Kreisler and S. Rachmaninoff 


Violin Sonata No. 8, G major 
J. Thibaud and A, Cortot 


DB1I463-4 
DBI328-31 om a No. 9, ‘‘ Kreutzer ”’ 


BELLINI 

E11335 1 Puritani—Qui la voce ; Son vergin vezzosa L. Pagliughi 
E11328 La Sonnambula —Ah, non credea L. Pagliughi (sop.) 
E11277 ~ Come per me sereno L. Pagliughi (sop.) 
E11357 rae Vi ravviso ... T. Pasero (bass) 
BERLIOZ 

2069 Faust—Hungarian March and Sylphs’ Dance ... Halle Orch. (Harty) 
LX421 O Funeral March for the last scene of Hamlet... ‘ L.P.O. (Harty) 
BIZET 

DI618 Carmen—excer pts ; ; Philadelphia ay ee 
R20123 * Micaela’s aria E, Rethberg (sop., in German 

BLOCH 

LX934-9 O String Quartet, ‘ Stuyvesant Quartet 
DB3977-80 O Suite, viola and piano ... “"W. Primrose and F. Kitzinger 
BORODIN» 

DI210 Prince lgor—Overture Sym. Orch. (Coates) 


E11327. O ~— "Russian Opera Chorus 
DAI522 O Scherzo ... S. Rachmaninoff (piano) 
° 
BOUGHTON 
DX346-7 O The lmmortal Hour, excerpts G. F.-Davies (sop.), A. Cranmer (bar.), etc. 


horuses 


BRAHMS 

DBI31i-4 Double Concerto, A minor Thibaud, Casals, Barcelona Orch. (Cortot 
E607 Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 San Francisco S.0. (Hertz 
E11259 Intermezzo, Op. 76-6 ; Rhapsody, Op. 119-4 dot . Joyce (piano 
ElI4t7, =A Intermezzo, Op. 17-2 aaa i E. Joyce (piano 
LB3! Intermezzo, Op. 119- Ww Gieseking iano 
DBI894-900 Piano Music ( pp. 40). 10, 39, 76, 79, 118) . W. Backhaus 


H. Erdmann (sop. ) and chorus 





107 O Requiem—Ye — are sorrow ae 

11340 E Romance, Op. 118-5 E. Joyce (piano 
LX699-701 Sonata No. 3, "y minor i  Szigeti (in.) E. Petri (piano 
DB394! Minnelied ; Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen 5 H. Janssen (bar. 
RO20403 Sandmaennchen ; ; Der a L. Lehmann (sep) 
RO20428 Sandmaennchen Vienna Boys’ Choi 
R20013 we ewiger Liebe s L. Lehmann (eon. 
DB394! Wie bist du, meine Koenigin H. Janssen (bar. 
D1877-82 Symphony No. 2, D major Philadelphia (Stokowski 
2026-9 Symphony No. 3, F major Vienna Phil. (Krauss) 
BYRD 
DB2146 Pavane and Galliard, The Earl o Salisbury ... Am. Soc. Anc. Inst. 
CHAUSSON : 
DBI961-2 S$ Poeme, Op. 25 Y. Menuhin (vin.) and Paris $.0. (Enesco) 
CHOPIN 
DB2030 Barcarolle, Op. 60 . rtot (piano 
Lx: ‘ es “Ww. Se ‘piano 
DBI132-4 Etudes, Op. 10 . = Backhaus (piano 
DBI 178-80 Etudes, Op. 25 . W. Backhaus (piano 
E16! Etudes, Op. 10-1 and 5;  Mazurkas, Op. 6 63a and ot M. Rosenthal (piano 
BD745 + sag Op. 10-5 ; Valse, O p. 64-1 J, Davies (piano 
R2588 Etude, Op. 10-8 ; Tarantelle, Op. 43.. . Arrau (piano 
Col. DBI764 Etude, Op. 10-12 ; Mazurka, Op. 17-4 A. Kitain (piano 
DB3709 Mazurka, Op. 59- ‘i. iE Paderewski (piano 
DBI106 Mazurkas, Op. 63-3 and. 67-4; Nocturne, Op.’ 72-1 V. de Pachmann (piano 
DB93! Polonaise, Op. 26-1 ; Valse, Op. —. V. de Pachmann (piano 
LB3! Prelude, Op. ’ Valse, —~ 64-1. W. Gieseking (piano 
DAI333-60 Sonata, B minor, Op. 58 A. Cortot (piano 
DB3700-2 “A Brailowsky (piano 
E11043 Valses, Op. 64-2 and E minor . M. Rosenthal os 
E486 Valse, E minor ... oe |. Scharrer (piano 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
B8876-7 O — _— Dances ... London Palladium Orch. 
B3730 Eleai .««» _ D, Oldham (ten.) 
B4273-4 O Othello. Suite, Op. 79° ~~ Sym. Orch. (Sargent 
DAI778 O She rested by the broken brook . J. McCormack (ten, 


eae. e tena 


DEBUSSY — 
E486 
DBI542 
DAI026 
DB2247 
2233-8 E 
DAI240-4 
DB1878-81 A 
DELIBES 
£10983 O 
B4237 oO 
C2857 
DELIUS 
B8976 
2343 
2342-3 O 
DONIZETTI 
E11303 
E1395 = S 
E11344 «= §S 
E11328 6A 
E1371 8600 
DBIOIS - 
E11306 
DB870 
DVORAK 
Col. DB1667 
DB2177-80 O 
DBS5794-6 A 


ELGAR 
D1I242-3 O 


Temple Church Choir 


Lord, it belongs not to my care sia 
. St. George's Chapel Choir 


ins ..» _ |. Scharrer (piano 
. Boston Sym. (Koussevitsky 
me F, Kreisler (vin. 
V. Horowitz (piano 
M. oe «> (sop.), etc. 
A. Cortot (piano) 
Pro Arte Quartet 


Arabesque No. | dea “ia ia 
Danse (orch. RAVEL) 

En bateau ; La fille aux cheveux de tin 
Etude No. Il .. ' 
Pelléas et Mélisande, selections 
Preludes, Book |, Nos. 1-9 and 12 
Quartet, G minor 


or V. Olof Orchestra 
«+. L.S.0. (Collingwoed) 
° M. Korjus (sop.) 


La Source, Ballet Suite.. 
Le roi s’amuse—Pavane and Passepied 
Les filles de Cadiz pa 


String Orchestra (Goehr) 
L. Tertis (viola) and piano 
L. Tertis (viola) and G. Reeves (piano) 


Hassan—Serenade 


Sonata No. 2° 


L. Pagliughi (sop.) 

L, Pagliughi (sop.) 

E. Stignani (alto) 

EP L. Pagliuehi (sop., in It.) 
E. Stignani (alto) 


Don Pasquale—So anch’io 
Elisir d’Amore—Adina’s Aria 
Favorita—O mio Fernando .. 
Filla du Regiment—Il faut partir as 
Linda di 1 pe ggiiataaal s mene 

T. dal Monte me 


Lucia—Mad scene 
te ene cae ae ‘ - L. Pagliughi (sop. 
Tomb scene roe ee pee eis .-»  B, Gigli (ten.), etc. 


Friedman (piano) 
A. "Schnabel “a Pro Arte Quartet 
oni Budapest Quartet 


Humoresque, Op. 101-7 
Piano Quintet, A major 
String Quartet, F major, Op. 96 


Dream of Gerontius, excerpts Royal Choral Soc. (Elgar) 


FLOTOW 

E11408 O Alessandro Stradella, anand a ae Vienna State (Reichwein) 
E1127 Marta, Overture as «.. Berlin State Opera (Weissmann) 
FRANCK 

DBI095 La procession ; = Panis agnen +a J. McCormack (ten.) 
DBI347-50 Sonata, A major ne Thibaud (ids ), A. Cortot (piano) 
GLAZOUNOV 

DBI88i O _ Interludium in modo antiquo heaspenans = 5) Pro Arte Quartet 
E11374 O  Troubadour’s Serenade IAR Sym. (de Sabata) 
GLINKA 

DB933 Midnight Review F. Chaliapin (bass) 
GLUCK 

DB3129 Alceste, Overture B.B.C. Sym. (Boult 
DBI723 Orfeo—Che faro senz’ Euridice T. Schipa me 
GOUNOD 

RO20076 Ave Maria ae ase és L. Lehmann (sop. 
DBI052 “i as Kae sine R. Ponselle (sop. 
R20059 Faust—Ballade du roi de Thulé N. Vallin (sop. 
R20137 ” ” ” oe ote & SOp., in ° 
E11373 » Mephistopheles’ Serenade T. Pasero (bass, in ftal. 
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OXI25 O Reine de Saba—She alone Caeee .. N. Allin (bass, in fat.) 
DAI773 There is a green hill... = J. McCormack (ten. 
GRAINGER 

B4437 Country Gardens M. Hambourg (piano 
B8976 Molly on the shore String Orchestra (Goehr 
GRANADOS 

Eli3i4 The lover and the ee ss E. Joyce (piano 
ciss3 Spanish Dances 2 and 5 ; New Light Sym. (Goossens 
GRIEG 

DX314 Bridal Procession 


=~ W. Murdoch (piano 
lew Queen's Hall Orch. (Schneevoigt 
Berlin State Opera (Dobrowen 


° 
L1733-4 O Norwegian Dances * ee 
ElMi7i E Symphonic Dances ! and 2 


HAHN 

RO20068 L’heure exquise ; Si mes vers N. Vallin (sop.) 
HANDEL 

D Paris Conservatoire (Walter) 


B3601-2 Concerto grosso No. !2, B minor 
7 DBI212-4 O Marches and Minuets " 
DI465 A_ Rinaldo—tLascia ch’io pianga ... M. Olezewska (alto) 
DxXi25 Samson—Honour and Arms ... _ ob sue N, Allin (bass) 
E1ti2i Semele—Where'er you walk .. ie ‘ = O. Haley (sop.) 
RO20076 Serse—Ombra mai fu ... ase L. Lehmann (sop., in Ger.) 
Col. DBI1150 Sonata No. !1, F major ‘ C. Dolmetsch (recorder), gamba ‘and hpsi. 


HAYDN 

Sane ay O Symphony No. 45, F ee cong ike rapes > a 
3647-9 E Symphony No. 86, D 

Desias7 O Symphony No. 102, B wp aaa 

Symphony No. 104, D major (“‘ London a 


— Light Orch. (Moore) 


L.S.O. (Wood 
L.S.0. (Walter 
Boston Sym. (Koussevitzky) 





DB4615-7 Chamber Orch. (Fischer) 
HONEGGER 

D2030 Pacific 231 Se — ae we Sym. Orch. (Coppola) 
R20128 O Rugby ... os sie vee = oi Sym. Orch. (Honegger) 
RO20184 O The Tempest, Prelude ... se Sym. Orch. (Honegger) 
HUMPERDINCK 

E11142 Hansel and Gretel, Overture Paris Phil. (Minssart) 


err (see also Bach, Meyerbeer, Staten, eed 
Ell Au bord d'une source . 

Bx 1006 OQ Berceuse, D fiat ... L. Kentner (piano) 
C3227 Concert Etude, F minor ; ae ie B. a (piano) 
£11237 ea aS E. Joyce (piano 
oe 4 Fantasia, The ug of Athens” &. Petri (of. ) x LP.O. (Heward 


E. Joyce (piano) 


Funérailles a 5 ws Horowitz (piano 
RI965 + meron 1 sn on con ee a ile E. Joyce (piano 
E1090! Liebestraum No. ‘a vo M. Seinemeyer (: 
Ci947 Schendel (piano 
DX988-9 O Scherzo and Marc! Kentner 
DX943 E Soirée de Vienne No. 6 (after Schubert) L. Kentner (piano 


DBI8SS-7 E Sonata, B minor " ¥. Horowitz (piano 


LULLY 
DBIS87 O Suite from operas . Philadelphia (Stokowsk/) 
MAHLER 
LB4s O Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen K. Thorborg (alto) 
MASCAGNI 
Lx6e4 Cavalleria—Addio alla madre G. Masini {on} 
Eli4i6é £E Le Maschere, Overture — ” EIAR Sym. (Tai 
MASSENET 
E1i394 Manon—Ah, fuyez G. Malipiero (ten., in Ital.) 
MENDELSSOHN 
Elijah—Lift thine eyes . Vienna Boys’ Choir ~~ © Ger bout 4 

B3S18 St. Paul—How lovely are the messengers = Temple Church 
C3227 A Scherzo, € minor B. Moiséivitch ana 
DBI399 O Song without words, D major, Op. ios ase 106 ie — ‘cello 

13 Auf sana des Saupe = Lehmann f 
RO2043 O Gru . na se mm ee 
RO20219 O ich walle ‘meine Liebe R. Tauber (ten.), duet duet with himself 
9687-90 A Symphony No. 3, A minor “ Scottish a Royal Phil. (Weingartner) 
MEYERBEER 
DX923 O Le Prophete—Les patineurs (arr. LISZT) L. Kentner (piano) 
MOSSOLOV 
E11374 =O Steel Foundry ... EIAR Sym. (de Sabata) 
MOSZKOWSKI 
E11329 O Caprice age E. Joyce (piano 
Col.DB1667 O Serenad 1. Friedman (piano 
MOUSSORGSKY 
£10621 A _ Boris Godounov—Polonaise ... Berlin State Opera (Dobrindt) 
MOZART 
DX957 Adagio, E major, K261.. J. Pougnet oame and orch. (Goehr 
£11249 Alleluja ; Mass, C minor—E¢ i incarnatus est R. Ginster (sop. 
R20080 Ave verum corpus ‘ Vienna Boys’ Choir 
DAI&828 os J. McCormack (ten.) 
LX624-7 Ciarinet Quintet, K58I_ " $. Bellison and Roth Quartet 


“'W. Gieseking (piano) and BSOO (Rosbaud) 
E. “se — and orch. (Hoogstraeten 


LXS559-620 Concerto, E flat, K271! 
DB4435-70 Concerto, B flat, K450... 





Eli3zi7 Cosi fan tutte—Come scoglio L. Pagliughi (sop. 
EII40l Don Giovanni—Batti, batti L. Pagliughi (sop. 
R1I320 * ” La ci darem E. ‘Bettendorf and S ag (in Ger. 
9503 M. Licette and D. Noble (in Eng. 
DBIs32 Ss Entfuehrung—Martern aller Arten oe 2 nes Ginster (sop. 
R20163 A Welche Wonne L. Pons (sop., in Fr. 
E1062! Figaro—Overture Berlin State Opera ( Weissmann) 
DBIOll Deh, vieni a ... &, Schumann (sop. 
E1140! » - - aes ine pap cee ... L. Pagliughi (sop. 
RO20229 ne af * sas waS bass one L, Lehmann (sop., in Ger. 
R1122 * Non _ andrai ; Se -— ballare G. Huesch (bar., in Ger. 
DB1832 s Voi che “— _ one ob > R. Ginster (sop. 
DAIE28 Oh, what bitter grief is mine. ee as J. McCormack (ten. 
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DBIa63-5 A Guarvet No. 19°C major, K46S Becopest tape Quartet 
juartet major, 

DBIOll Re Pastore—L’amero, saro costante .. es eve 

Rondo, D major, K485 abs en en ace yy 
LX615-6 Sonata, C minor, KAT abe W. Gieseking 
DB3373-4 Sonata, F major, K: A. Busch “ee 5 R. bw oo 
DB3112-4 Symphony No. 38, ¥ malor “ Prague”) oe il. ( Walter 
9450-2 Symphony No. 39, E flat major Royal Phi Phil. l Wein woe 
DX3!I-3 Symphony No. 40, G minor ... Berlin State ‘a ( 
C1347-9 Covent Garden Orch. (Sergent 
Lx930 O Thamos, King of Egypt, Entr’actes . Mii pllis (Mitrop 
R20397-8 S$ Variations on a theme of Gluck, Kass ‘ L. Kraus (piano 
E464 Zaube verture . ... Berlin State Opera (Blech) 
R20163 ay Ach, ich fuehl's L. Pons phy wy in Fe.) 
R1320 ea Bei Maennern E. Bettendorf and G. Huesch 
9503 oa a * one M. Licette and D. Noble’ (in Eng.) 
NICOLAI 
E10588 Merry Wives of Windsor, Overture... Berlin State Opera (Szell) 
OFFENBACH 
R20089 O Tales of Hoffman, excerpts ... R. Tauber te in Ger.) 


PADEREWSKI 
C3155-8 O Concerto, A minor 
DB3709 O Melody, Op. 8-3... 


aes (arr. by) 
C3159-64 O The Beggars’ Opera 


~b M. pGaeune (piano) | Boston Prom. (Fiedler) 
I, J. Paderewski (piano) 


A. Mildmay (sop.), M. Redgrave (bar), etc. 








PERGOLES!I ? 

RO20257 S Se tu m’ami . C. Supervia (mezzo) 
POULENC 

DB2247 Pastourelle ; Toccata ... . V. Horowitz: (piano) 
PROKOFIEFF 

E11234 The Love for three oranges, Nos. 3, 4, 5 Poulet Orchestra 
PUCCINI 

LX644 Boheme—Che gelida manina —_ ss ie G. Masini (ten. a 
DB979 ss * e “s a oat .) G. Martinelli 
DB2521 ” ” ” ” A. Ziliani ten. 
R1392 > ios ~ e and Mimi e una civetta J. Schmidt 

DB9II me Mimi's death L. Bori (sop. i? T. Schipe (een 
DB252! 2 O soave fanciulla | M. ae, Sop.), A. move f oo ) 
E11352 es Quando m’en vo’ ; Si, mi cmenanes Mimi M. Eggerth 

R20204 Si, mi chiamano Mimi_ L. Pons (sop., ep Fr.) 
DB96! Madam Butterfly—Un bel di ... am idan (sop. 
R20123 ows E. Retbberg (sop., in Ger. 
E1liis3 Manon Lescaut—In quelie trine M. Seinemeyer (sop., in Ger. 
DA4921 Tosca—Cavaradossi's arias... ove ove wk . Lugo (ten. 
£11407 a E lucevan le stelle... eae ees G. Malipiero (ten, 
R20269 Turandot—Calaf’s arias sale J. Kiepura (ten. 
R20014 ‘ Del primo pianto ; ‘in questa reggia «- _ b, Lehmann (sop. 
PURCELL 

DB2146 O Chacony, Gm si ape oy: nian * Instruments 
£11121 Bids When lon ped laid in —_ ei oO. Name Aaed (sop.) 
82774 O The Three Fairies ie ave ae ~“ 
RACHMANINOFF 

DBI486-90 Concerto No.3,D minor... ¥. Hinson Geno) and LSO (Coates 
DAI7T8B8 O Etudes, C major and E flat... on wf Sched 

Ci947 Prelude, C sharp minor mee oe ine 

DBI490 Prelude, G minor meee ese 

E11377 Preludes, Op. —_ 328, 32-13 in wale 

DAI522 Serenade ane ne ye 

RAVEL 

DBI533-4A Jeux d’ eau ; Sonatine wink 

DB4896-9 Ma mere l’oye, Suite ... & Paris in owe Coppote 
DBIS41-2 La valse wea ne si se Boston Sym. ( itsky) 
LX813 E Scarbo (from Gaspard dela nuit) ... i‘ W. Gieseking (piano 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 

E1317. S$ Golden Cock—Hymn to the Sun L. Pagliughi (sop., in leal.) 
ROSSINI 

Col.DB1705 eam ‘i : Paris Sym. (Andolfi) 
E1357 pet La calunnia ¥ ~— im T. Pasero (bass 
D2088 af ; se = Se ‘Kipnis (bass, in in Ger. 
R20267 O i. Lesson’ ‘scene ), G. Manuritta (ten. 


. C. Supervia (mezzo 
E11303 eg Una voce poco fa este ye 





E1447 O Ciro in Babilonia, Overture EIAR Sym. (Tansini 
ae > es a. see eee ee R. ae ee i , 
azza ra, arias ies ose i 

LX391-2 O Rossiniana (orch. RESPIGHI) ... LP-O. (Beecham) 
SAINT-SAENS 
9519-22 Carnaval des animaux . Paris Sym. (Truc. 
E11133 Danse macabre .. ome ms " Opera-comique Orch. (Cloez 
£11371 Samson—Amour, viens aider é ..» &, Stignani (alto, in Ital. 
E11365 i Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix E. Stignani {clee! in Ital. 
E11353 ae Printemps qui commence ... E. Stignani (alto, in Ital. 
DI465 » Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix M. Olczewska (alto 
SARASATE 
C3185 Playera ; Zapateado ion _ es «J. Hassid (violin 
DB1048 Zapateado pee ee “ - — J. Heifetz (violin 
SCARLATTI, A. 

DBI723 O Seme nel core ... iets os oe ee. ei T. Schipa (tenor) 
SCARLATTI, “p. 
Col. DBI718-23 O Fourteen Sonatas ... Y. Pess! (harpsichord) 
SCHUBERT 
DBIOI6é impromptu, A flat, Op. 90-4 s. W.Bactnau 
DBII26 Impromptu, B flat, Op. a. kn (Bane 
£11283 Marche militaire No. | “ 


To be continued next mena, ajc. ? FFC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An American looks at England 


A WRITER, like a woman, can never resist 

the last word. And yet, I am writing this 
not so much to take advantage of that preroga- 
tive as to clear the air. I am afraid that my 
comments were given added colouring by the 
valued and delightful but perhaps not alto- 
gether fortuitous comments of the Editors. 
With such an introduction, the question of 
“condescension,” which was to me only an 
entrance wedge into the subject of American 
music, became instead the focal point and a 
Cause Célébre. Then, too, some readers appar- 
ently failed to notice that I mentioned con- 
descension with reference to “ the provincial 
life of the small towns and villages.” Surely that 
does not embrace the whole of Great Britain ? 
I was specifically referring (and so I thought it 
would be understood) only to those towns and 
villages where I had been stationed. I have 
since learned that the county I was in is con- 
sidered one of the least musically advanced in 
all England, and while this now puts a different 
light on the situation, it does not alter the truth 
of my comments as applicable to that immediate 
locality. The “‘ musically literate group ” which 
I mentioned (in that county) was indeed 
literate and musical, but now, as I view the 
scene from the wider horizon of another county 
and visits to London, I can realise how narrow 
and isolated their outlook despite their musical 
susceptibilities. Were I setting these people up 
as the criterion for all England, I would be 
liable to censure, but I thought I had made it 
clear that I was describing the condition 
immediately surrounding me, and hence purely 
local. 

So much for generalities. Let me now com- 
ment in turn on the letters of Messrs. Cuming, 
Silk and “ A.D.”. 

Mr. Cuming writes: “In fact the 1943 
Victor catalogue contains the Boult version only 
of the Enigmas, Pomp and Circumstance 1 to 4... 
The Columbia catalogue adds Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance 1 and 4, and Sospiri.”” Mr. Cuming, 
we were both wrong. I said Columbia also had 
Enigmas (Wood) ; I had forgotten that it was 
withdrawn about two years ago. Mr. Sidney 
Anderson’s description of it in the November 
issue as “unworthy” gives the reason—an 
estimate pretty generally shared. However, 
the Violin Concerto is in the catalogue (or was, 
when I entered the service in 1943) and I think 
the Victor album number was M-174. The 
Introduction and Allegro is listed in the Victor 
Catalogue as Album M635. Mr. Cuming says 
that Warlock’s ‘‘ name does not actually appear 
in either Victor or Columbia catalogues.” On 
a visit to Mr. Pollard’s home, I found the 
Victor catalogue to list the Capriol Suite in clear 
type for all to read ; I further recall another, 
later issue, the title of which I have unfortu- 
nately forgotten, but which I clearly recall 
reviewing, and which I thought a lovely work. 
I seem to recall that it was dedicated to Delius. 
These may both surely be traced in the 1942 
edition of the Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia. 
As for the reason Mr. Cuming gives for the 
recording of the Walton Violin Concerto in 
America—all very well, but.can a similar reason 
be applied to the recent American recording of 
A London Symphony and can anyone list me the 
title of any major American work recorded in 
England ? Or, if it was possible to find shipping 
space for the matrices of the Violin Concerto, 
can anyone tell me why a few more cubic feet 
could be found, in the thousands of ships 
crossing yearly, and in the many issues of 
American wartime recordings which I find 
appearing on the English market, for the single 
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disc of Barber’s Essay or Adagio, Foote’s Suite for 
Strings, or other equally interesting works. And, 
finally, while I appreciate Mr. Cuming’s 
delightful quip on the merits of Handel- 
Beecham versus “ that grand modern American 
composer, Bach-Stokowski,” I fail to find any- 
thing in my article which gave him cause to 
think that I was referring solely to modern 
English music—or does Mr. Cuming consider 
Purcell (whose Society album has, as I wrote, 
been issued in America) to be an English 
modern? 


And now, Mr. Silk, @ vous. There is much to 
be said as to whether the average Englishman 
can find a compatible strain in American music. 
I can appreciate that point ; my years in France 
and my friendship with members of the Boston 
Symphony (which is about 50 per cent French in 
racial lines) has left me with a deep affection for 
Fauré and Ravel which the average English- 
man does not understand. But I do not think 
American music is out of the Englishman’s 
** spiritual orbit.”” And is Mr. Silk not guilty of 
a form of condescension himself when (so I infer 
by his second paragraph) unacquainted with 
our music himself (“‘ opportunities . . . for hear- 
ing the best of American music have been very 
meagre ...the recording companies hesitate 
to give us that chance”), he calmly assumes 
that because he knows it not, it “ has not yet 
‘ arrived’ ” and is still an “ infant.” Mr. Silk 
wrongs me when he accuses me of condescension 
because I find what I know of Elgar (through 
the limited opportunities in America to hear 
his music on records or in the concert hall—see 
what this can do ?) to be “late Victorian but 
not international.” I have since been told that 
the best of Elgar is to be found in precisely those 
works which we do not have in America— 
especially in Falstaff. My contention—and the 
purpose of my article—was to suggest that 
American music will never be known to the 
English (from a few performances) until record- 
ings are available in this country. I still hold to 
it, as I do to the idea that while our lists are 
still far from complete and must be extended 
(Moeran, Bliss, Britten, and the best of Elgar), 
they are still more representative of English 
music than are English lists of American music. 
Certainly two major items do not form a repre- 
sentative collection! And, as a final reply to 
Mr. Silk, I can only recall his attention again to 
the last paragraph of my article. 

Indebted though I am to Mr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Stone for the compliment which they paid 
me in commenting on my article, I find that I 
must, to some degree, concur with “ A.D.” 
when de says that “‘ nowhere in Great Britain, 
outside of England, has more been done to 
further the cause of American music.” But, 
gentlemen, I was not specifically indicting 
England (or any other part of Great Britain)— 
I was simply concerned with getting American 
recordings of American music issued in this 
country. ‘‘ A.D.” further writes, “ British 
companies were hardly prepared to delve into 
the unknown by recording American works.” 
I did not suggest that they should ; if an inex- 
cusably mannered and poor performance of the 
Tchaikovsky 4th Symphony (Stokowski) can be 
brought to this country; if shipping can be 
found for anything so badly recorded as some 
of the issues of the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
then there is room for imports of American 
music. 

To one and all, I want to make the amende 
honorable. 1 did not mean to offend (and surely 
not all took it that way !), merely to entreat, 
knowing how firmly international ties may be 
bound by cultural understanding. I have been 
treated kindly and generously in England,I 
have come to love your country, and it was not, 
with a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude that I 
wrote that article. And so, I trust this letter will 
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clear the air, lead the way to a better under- 

standing, and perhaps (who knows ?) to the 

eventual issue of at least a single Barber excerpt. 
. ARMY Jerome J. PASTENE. 


Elgar’s Falstaff 

One of our much appreciated occasional 
correspondents, and a prize-winner in one or 
more of my old-time Roundabout researches, Mr. 
G. J. Cuming, sends a couple of remarks that I 
should like to add to mine. One is about the 
Mozart ‘‘ Symphony ” recorded last month by 
H.M.V. (No. 32). Mr. Cuming informs me that 
Einstein (Alfred, not Albert : we recall the 
worthy British literary critic’s bloomer in pre- 
suming that the scientist had taken to writing 
musical history) suggests it as the overture to 
Zaide, an unfinished German opera (Singspiel) 
of 1780, with a plot somewhat like that of The 
Seraglio of 1782. This overture-symphony seems 
says Mr. Cuming, “to have been the only 
orchestral work of Mozart’s to be printed in full 
score during his lifetime.” 

I am sure readers will be glad to know that 
Mr. Cuming, with Mr. F. F. Clough, has for 
some time been engaged in encyclopeadic 
activities, many of the results of which will serve 
gramophiles—if and when paper can be found 
(and, I would hope, some better prospect of 
reward for serious scholarship than those which 
now exist). Our friends, as one side of their toil, 
hope to identify most of the oddments which 
have been somewhat secretively put out, with- 
out full identification, and which have in the 
past twenty-odd years so minished my chance of 
heaven, if “‘ language” be anything to go by. 

Mr. Cuming’s other remark is about Falstaff. 
He thinks that Elgar intentionally drew this 
larger than life, “‘ as though to bring out the 
aspects which Verdi couldn’t” : a promising 
idea, which might fit with mine, that Elgar was 
here expending his operatic gusto, and perhaps 
making up for never writing a work in that form. 
‘“* There is probably more,” says Mr. Cuming, 
“than Shakespeare thought of. As with 
Strauss’s Don Quixote, whenever the composer 
stops illustrating and starts giving the music its 
head, the author retires.”” Probably it works 
both ways : there is a sort of Gestalt effect, in 
the composer’s and author’s 2 and 2 i 
more than 4; and on the other hand, you can’t 
drive music and poetry tandem (hence some 
of the quite justified outbreaks against pro- 
gramme music, of which style musicians are 
often justly suspicious). But as Mr. Cuming 
says, this of Elgar’s is “a grand work, and I 
can’t think why it should be so litttle played.” 
Chiefly, I think, because people can’t follow the 
story. Hence my somewhat simple-minded (so, 
I realise, it must read), ‘‘ round-by-round ” 
treatment, for those who care to start thus. 

Mr. Cuming hopes for more articles on single 
works : he remembers one a good many years 
ago on the Introduction and Allegro which, he is 
good enough to say, started him on Elgar’s 
bigger works. Those days of plenty-of-space 
will, we hope, return ; meanwhile, the Editor 
has invited me to. undertake a few more of the 
necessarily brief ones. Mr. Cuming suggests 
Bloch’s Schelomo, remarking that no score is 
obtainable, or “ any description in English that 
I know of.” I am afraid we shall have to stick 
to works of which a score of some kind (minia- 
ture orchestral, or piano reduction) can be got. 
Pity the poor would-be analyst who cannot get 
a printed copy. Even expert ears would be 
taxed beyond reason ; listeners, perhaps, may 
not always realise that strain, and the enormous 
relief when one can see what the composer set 
down, which is not always clarified bythe tricks 
of some conductors we could name! .. _ 

Personally I could be happy, analysing for 
ever ; but I realise that we cannot expect all 


-readers to be fascinated. . W.R.A. 
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Sharpening Fibre Needles 

The following tip may prove of value to 
many readers who sharpen fibre needles by 
rotating them on sand-paper strips sold by the 
manufacturers of needle-sharpeners. By strip- 
ping the coarse sand-paper off these strips and 
replacing it by Grade OO glasspaper the 
following advantages are achieved : 

(1) The life of the needle is greatly increased 
as the abrasive effect is considerably diminished. 

(2) Sharper points are prepared, thus giving 
superior reproduction. 

The only defect is the increased wear on the 
sand-paper, but 48 strips can be cut from one 
sheet costing only one penny. 

I have used this method of needle sharpening 
for years and I have found it well worth the 
slight extra trouble incurred. 
Crumpsall, Manchester. K. McLaren. 
The Juvenile Drama 

I was greatly interested in my colleague 
A.R.’s article on “ The Gramophone and the 
Model Theatre,” and am meditating, with a 
collaborator, assailing “‘ Der Freischiitz ” in the 
Juvenile Drama style. I wonder if any readers 
have, or know of, any sheets of scenes or 
characters pertaining to the toy theatre ? They 
are rather scarce, and I should be very grateful 
if anybody could (c/o this office) put me on 
the track ofsome. I have employed the resources 
of the British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 
but they do not now go very far. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


The Record Collector 

Replying to correspondents: Ackté was 
well known at Paris Opera some years before 
1902. She created part of Hervine in Rosseau’s 
“La cloche du Rhin ” there on June 8th,- 1898. 
Brentwood. N. B. Krrrte. 


From Arakan Paddy Fields 

Having just come out of the Arakan after 
spending nearly two years there, I can give an 
account of some of the musical activities which 
flourish in that jungled wilderness. Concert 
halls and cosy firesides just don’t exist for the 
Arakan music lovers. They listen to their 
portable grams. in broken-down bamboo huts, 
or in some quiet (?) corner of a paddy field— 
the music being heavily accompanied by the 
buzz of mosquitoes, zooming of flying beetles, 
and the maddening twitching in the under- 

wth. 

In the rear areas gram. clubs hold at least 
one concert a week to quite large audiences 
Programmes are mostly classical, containing an 
overture, symphony and concerto. 

The forward areas possess very limited private 
record collections, but my unit did manage to 
gather once a week to discuss and listen to 
music. In one very forward unit a Signals officer 
delighted many of the jungle-weary boys by 
appearing with gram. and records, now, 
unfortunately, in Jap hands. 

The Army Educ. Corps deserves praise in its 
setting up of record libraries in the Arakan 
and holding bi-weekly concerts for “ low ” and 
“high ” brows. Thanks to the men who give 
their interesting musical talks and help make 
the hearing of music possible in so desolate a 
place. 

_I have left behind me many music lovers 
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who in every jungle, paddy field and basha 
form what must be the largest club of its kind— 
the Arakan Gram. Club—and I’m proud to 
have been one of its pioneers. 

ARNOLD Levy (Signals) 
Mhow, India (By Airgraph) 


Welcome Greetings from Paris 

Hoping this will find THe GRAMOPHONE, 
staff and all still going strong, I send you my 
most friendly greetings across the Channel 
after four years of almost complete isolation. 

Needless to tell you how anxiously I am 
looking forward to the day I shall be able not 
only to renew my subscription to the dear old 
mag., but obtain all available back numbers, 
from July, 1940, up to date, as well. 

Hoping the above will not prove an un- 
realisable “ wild dream.” 

A. RopDOCcANACHI. 
7, Square Grange, Paris (XIII) 

(In the name of our readers as well as our 
staff we welcome these kindly wishes and look 
forward to renewing old friendships with all 
French and other Allied readers of former 
years.—Eb.) 


Letters in Brief 

J. Smevue (Signals, M.E.F.) (by Airgraph), 
appreciates having seen every issue since mid- 
1942, and enjoys our correspondence for “ the 
amazing variety of views” expressed. He 
endorses W. A. Welling’s (Aug.) request for 
records of Bax’s “‘ November Woods” and 
“Garden of Fand, with Barbirolli. On 
American surfaces he says that while in Cairo 
he was delighted with recordings by the 
Cleveland and Eastman-Rochester orchestras, 
excellent examples being Rodzinski’s perform- 
ances of Shostakovitch’s First and Fifth Sym- 
phonies with the former orchestra, and Loeffler’s 
“AR Poem ” and Copland’s ‘‘ Music for 
Theatre” by Howard Hanson conducting the 
E.R. © sapere He ee who 
grumble at purchase tax prices. In Cairo no 
records, English or pe on sol have been 
imported since 1940, and 12-inch records there 
cost the equivalent of £1 each. “ Think how 
fortunate you are, music lovers in England !” 

Mr. Ivor J. Toppinc (Harrow, Middx.) asks 
why a new recording of “ Roses of the South ” 
was necessary “‘ with eleven versions already in 
the current catalogues.” Cites other instances of 
* unwanted ” duplications, while “‘ we wait in 
vain for the Monteux ‘ Scheherazade,’ which by 
all accounts is superb.” 

Mr. Peter J. M. Davis (Newbury) urges 
new recordings by Eva Turner—* Elsa’s 
Dream,” “ Sempre Libera,” Isolde’s Liebestod, 
and duets, “ perhaps with Frank Titterton,” of 
“ Parigi o and “O soave fanciulla. 
Also new records by Pouishnoff, especially of 
Chopin, or of the Celestial Song of the Viennese 
Stefan Bergman, “which so delighted the 
troops during his recent tour of the battle 
fronts.” 

Mr. D. R. C. PEARson (Radcliffe, Man- 
chester) agrees with our Editor on the late Sir 
Henry as a conductor against the 
opinion of Sidney W. Anderson (Nov.), but 
asserts that to Sir Henry “‘ we owe our present 
high standard of musical taste,” and that he 
did more for the cause of British music than any 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


CHELMSFORD.—By a slip of the pen last 
month details of the Chelmsford G.S. were given 
under ‘‘ Cheltenham.” Wiil interested readers 
please refer back? { 


LONDON.—Dulwich and Forest Hill G.S. an- 
nounce programmes for December 2nd (Chair- 
man’s Programme), December 16th (Christmas 
Party), December 30th, New Records. Visitors 
welcome; details from Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 
87. Broadfield Road, Catford, 8.E.6. 


HAMMERSMITH.—West London Music Circle 
(ngme changed from W.L.G.S. as given in Octo- 
ber issue, as a W.L.G.S, already exists). Decem- 
ber programmes are on Sundays, mixed records, 
with a Christmas Party on December 10th and 
“Messiah ’’ excerp on December 17th. No 
meeting December 24th. Details from K. Crox- 
son, Librarian, The Studio, 27, St. Peter’s Sq., 
Hammersmith, W.6. 

ISLINGTON.—The Gramophone Cliub first 
meeting held at Islington North Branch Library. 
Manor rdens, N.7, atracted an audience of 70 
and sufficient people joined to indicate a reason- 
able success for the club. Meetings on Thurs- 
days at 7.30p.m. Details from Mr. L. M. Harrod. 
F.L.A.. Chief Librarian, Central Library, 68, 
Holloway Road, N.7. 

IGHTON.—The Brighton and Hove Gramo- 
phone Orchestral Society, continuing their suc- 
cessful Sunday Symphony Concerts, have re- 
cently given rarticular attention to “ unknown ” 
and contemporary works. The Society meets 
every Sunday evening at 6.45 at 10, Sackville 
Gardens, Hove 3, and new members are always 
very welcome, Particulars can be obtained from 
F. C. Bourne-Newton, at this address. 

KINGSTON (Surrey).—Kingston Anglo-Ameri- 
can G.S., recently formed, has about 25 mem- 
bers. Concerts fortnightly. meetings monthly. 
Accommodation is a pressing problem and any- 
one who can help in this difficulty or otherwise 
interested should write Hon. Sec., Mr P. D. 
Goddard, 150, Tudor Drive, Kingston, Surrey. 

SANDERSTEAD (Surrey).—Will readers in this 
district interested in forming a society please 
communicate with J. T. O’Meara, 81, Brian 
Avenue, Sanderstead. 

SEVENOAKS (Kent).—Sevenoaks Music Club 
announce a fortnightly series of recitals of re- 
corded music, and all readers of ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone ”’ will be welcome. Recitals on Thursday 
evenings at 7.45 p.m. at the White Heather Cafe, 
London Road, Sevenoaks. The following dates 
have been fixed:—14th and 28th December, 1ith 
and 25th January. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The Potteries Gramo- 
phone Society recently formed have an interest- 
ing season’s programme. Details from Miss F. M. 
Simpson, “‘ Welwyn,” Liverpool Road, Burslem. 


WEALDSTONE (Middx.).—Kodak Works G.S. 
does not furnish December programmes, but 
announces Thursday evening programmes, not- 
ing December 14th, when Alan Bush talks on 
Russian music. All Harrow residents welcome. 
Details from Hon. Sec., Miss W, Levick, Kodak 
Hall, Wealdstone. 

WINDSOR.—Membership of Windsor and Dis- 
trict G.S. is now 120. Sir Owen Morshead and 
Dr. W. H. Harris (of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor) have become patrons. Feature pro- 
grammes are in prospect, fortnightly meetings. 
Details from Hon. Sec., Mr. G. C. Osborn, 7, High 
Street, Windsor. 

DUBLIN.—The outstanding event of the 
Dublin G.S. sixth season is the starting of a 
circle for musical analysis and score reading 
meeting fortnightly in the Leinster School o: 
Music under the direction of Miss Renee Collin- 
son. Over forty members joined the new circle. 
The Hon. Secretary repeated Der Bosenkavalier, 
his opening recital when starting the society five 
years ago. Details from Hon. Sec., Mr. Francis 
J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


THE HENRY WOOD PROMS CIRCLE.—Dr. 
— Williams took the chair at the opening 
meeting in. September of the Henry Wood Proms 
Circle. Among other records he presented the 
new recordings for that month. Mr. Hubert Foss 
followed by taking the next October meeting at 

-M.V. and Columbia Studios. At the M.M. Clu 
Miss Helen Henschel gave a delightful evenin; 
devoted to her father’s intimate association wit! 
Brahms. The wy of the weekly record 

nely produced condensed 
version of Mozart’s opera, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
given by Miss Anne Fairholme and Miss Za~ 
beth Bretisch. Details of further activities from 
the Secretary, 5 and 6, Raymond Buildings, Grays 
Inn, London, W.C.1. 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Pianoforte Works 


For this edition BRAHMS himself provided the most 
comprehensive preparatory work from personal notes 
made of engraving errors and alterations he later decided 
upon, thus preparing his own complete edition ready for 
the printer ; an undertaking beyond the abilities of the 
most experienced reviser. 

The complete work found in good order after his death 
was bequeathed by BRAHMS to the SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC in VIENNA. In the year 1921 
the Society released this priceless archival material for the 
printing of a systematic complete edition. 


(Postage extra). 


Waltzes, Op. 39 2/6 
Variations ona theme of Handel, Op. 24 2/6 
Capricci and Intermezzi, Op. 76 .. 2/6 
Two Rhapsodies B minor & G a and 79 2/- 
Phantasies, Op. 116 ; 2/6 
Three Intermezzi, Op. 117 ee | 
Six pieces, Op. 1 18 aa LS .— 
Four Pieces, Op. 119 a re EY 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
Variations on a theme of Haydn, Op. 56b..n 3/6 


The Authentic 
“Clara Schumann Edition’’ 
of the works of 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Upon few great composers’ lives has the influence of a 
wife been so powerful, and so entirely happy, as was that of 
Clara Schumann upon the work of her husband. As 
woman and as artist, she guided and guarded the man and 
interpreted the composer. 


After his sad early death, in 1856, she continued the 
career of piano virtuoso which she had been pursuing 
when they married (she had made her début at nine), 
spreading the knowledge of her husband’s compositions, 
which at his death was not very wide or deep. She 
survived him by forty years, teaching and expounding his 
music in concert tours, and at the Frankfort Conservatoire 
and producing the authoritative CLARA SCHUMANN 
EDITION of it. 


(Postage Extra). 
Papillons,Op.2 .. — ea .. 2/6 
Carnival, Op. 9 - ea a .. 3i- 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12 a be -. 2/6 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 aay oa - 
Scenes from Childhood, att 15 owe -. 2/6 
Arabesque, Op. 18 .. ve a J.) 
Carnival Pranks Op. 26 re .. gi 
Three Romances, Op. 28 .. ahs -. 2/6 
Forest Scenes, Op. 82 sila 3/- 


(Write for pamphlet of Biographical and Analytical 
tid) of Schumann's Piano Works by W. R. Anderson). 
id. 
Published by 
BRITISH AND ‘CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 


125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Templebar 5532 

















The GRAMOPHONE 1X 


The Musical Pilgrim 
Series 


2s. 6d. each 


BACH—The B minor Mass. C. Sanford Terry. 

The Forty-Eight, Books I and II. 7. A. Fuller- Maitland. 

The Passions, Books I and II. C. Sanford Terry. 
BEETHOVEN—The Pianoforte Sonatas, Books I and II. 

A. Forbes Milne. 
The Quartets, Op. 18. W. H. Hadow. 
The Last Quartets. Roger Fiske. The Second Period 
Quartets. Gerald Abraham. 
BERLIOZ—Four Works. Tom S. Wotton. 
. BRAHMS—Orchestral Works. Markham Lee. The 
Symphonies. P. A. Browne. The Chamber Music. 
H. C. Colles. 
MOZART—The Quartets, Books I and II. 7. F. Dunhill. 
The Symphonies. A. E. F. Dickinson. 
SCHUBERT—The Symphonies. A. Brent Smith. 

Quartet in D minor, and Octet. A Brent Smith. 
SCHUMANN —Pianoforte Works. 7. A. Fuller- Maitland. 

Concerted Chamber Music. 7. A. Fuller- Maitland. 
STRAUSS—The Rose Cavalier. Eric Blom. 

The Tone Poems. Thomas Armstrong. 
TCHAIKOVSKY—Orchestral Works. Eric Blom. 
WAGNER—The Master-Singers. Cyril Winn. 

Musical Design of ‘‘ The Ring”. A. E. F. Dickinson. 








Oxford University Press 
36 Soho Square Oxford St London, W.! 








Let your Gramophone 


teach you another language 


First you listen, 
then you find 
yourself speaking 
Now is the time to learn 
a new language by Lin- 
guaphone. Knowledge 
of foreign languages is of 
great value today, and will be even more valuable after the 
war, when there will be a unique opportunity for careers 
and holidays abroad. : With a Linguaphone Course you can 
acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 

YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you “ag | learning. You hear become so sound-perfect and word- 
age, faultlessly spoken on perfect that you are able to begin talking, 
pe. yy experts and very soon you reading and writing fluently. 


COURSES: French, German, Russian and 18 other languages 


LINGUAPHONE or Lancuaces 











POST THIS 90 ses 
COUPON eee enon 
today for details of (Block Caps) 

's free or, Child ndcehel.4hed be caudedabaseuesanesckecas 


if in Londos, call for : a To the Linguaghous institute (Dept: 6 34). asiaeae: 

tion at our Head Howe, egent Street, Loy 

conn Linens mene send me, post free, your 26-page "book about-the- 
use, ; ae quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning 


languages. 
street ” is (oppose Lam interested tn the..........eccecoeees (language(s) 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.-—-Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra 1s. 

should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of ao. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office’”’ address as stated 
below. All Padvertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
** The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 
Acoustic Rarities —Adams, Battistini, Bonin- 
segna, Calve, Culp. De Lucia, Kurz, Leliva, 
Pinto Renaud, Russ Scaramberg. Slezak, Stor- 
chio, Van Rooy, many others. Some electrics. 
Autographed photographs, letters—MacHarg, 4, 
Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne_ 3. 
Au as new, Instrumental and Vocal Deletions. 
—S.a.e. to 394, Wharncliffe Gardens, N.W.8. 
EETHOVEN Sonatas (Schnabel), complete, 
auto, Vol. 1, ordinary, slightly worn, — 
Offers single albums considered.—Box No. 600 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Vols. 1—12, ae. 
war albums. What offers?—Box No. 5009. 
BEETHOVEN Symphonies 1, 2, 8, 9 (Choral); 
Quartet Op. 132. 24 Records, as new, 2.— 
Box No. 5163. 
EETHOVEN _ 5th 
Churchill War Speeches (Vol. 1). 
fibred; pre-utility albums.—Box No. 520. 
BEEtTH OVEN: Emperor (Moiseiwitsch), 30s.; 
Ninth (Coates), 48s.; Moonlight (Hambourg), 
_ ow e (Moiseiwitsch), 10s.; Rachman- 
(Moiseiwitsch), 20s.; Rio Grande, 
— ed aa as new. Also, fibred, Brahms First 
and Third, Beethoven Seventh, and many others. 
—Write Box No. 5181. 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Vols. 1—8. fibre 
layed.—Box No. 5200. 
ELSHAZZAR. 25s.; Schubert, Unfinished (V.F.), 
15s.; Str. Qt. A mi., 25s.; Beethoven 6th 
(Parlo), £1; Str. Qt. F maj., 15s.; Dvorak: New 
World a Piano Quint. A maj., 25s.; 




















(Toscanini), 27s.  6d.; 
a 6d.; 











Mozart: Symp ony G. mi. (Toscanini), £1; 
maj., 10s.; Clarinet os. A, maj., 15s.; Elgar: 
Piano Quint. A mi., 25s.; Brahms 4th’ (Bruno 


Walter),. £2. Post 1s.—Rev. L, D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A.. Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. Lancs. 
Black Portable Gramophone, “ Clumber,”’ per- 
fect, little used, 90s. Wanted.—Fibred Clas- 
sical Records, Orchestral preferred.—Box 5164. 
BERAEMS lst, Walter, 40s.; Tchaikovsky 4th, 
Lambert, 25s.; Schumann Concerto, Hess, 
20s.: all fibred.—’Phone, Shepherds Bush 3594. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


7-M.G. 10B, very good condition; offers invited. 
A low figure will be acceptable if tenancy of 
small unfurnished house or flat in London suburb 
or country can also be offered. This is urgently 
required by wife of R.A.F. officer.—Box 2010. 
FoR Disposal.—Outstanding Connoisseur Collec. 
tion comprising 713 Records. 57 Symphonies, 
4 Concertos, Ballets, Symphonic Poems, etc. 
H.M.V. Radiogram 801, 3 H.M.V. Cabinets. No 
dealers.—Box No. 524! . . 
OR SALE.—Vols. r ‘and 3 H.M.V. Hugo Wolf 
Society, hardly played, non-ferrous needles 
only; per ect; 4 gns.—-Box 303. 
FOR SALE.—‘*‘ The Gramophone,” 1943, 1944, 
24s.—Crawford, 18, Dochfour Drive, Inver- 
ness. 
OR SALE.—H.M.V. Radiogram, Model 531, 
takes 8 12in. records, automatic change, 
mahogany frame; also oak Cabinet with 250 12in. 
records, several ‘complete sets in albums; both 
as new. Can be seen 4 appointment. £120 or 
near offer.—Box No. 
ou Expert scatdieen recently tuned; offers 
£4.—Ansell, 175, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 
‘{RAMOPHONE,” Vols. 13 to 16, a. 
with -ndices. Indices One and Two. 
Offers?—Wilcox,.Two Trees, Claygate. 
(;RAMOPHONE, January, 1935, to date, 5 num- 
bers, 1942, missing. Offers?—-Sutton, 2. 
Carloon Road, Northenden, Manchester. 
H™’. Cabinet Gramophone, Model 156, in 
oak; beautiful condition, as new. —Offers to 
a. 8, Chanctonbury Way, Woodside Park, 
N.1 





























H™’. Senior Portable Gramophone, finest ever 
made, magnificent tone, perfect order, new 
condition, quality Christmas gift, oad 10s., car- 
riage paid. Near offer accepted. junds more 
elsewhere.—H. R. Snell, 51, aes “Road, Hil. 
lingdon, Middx. 
H™. 1939. 801A, Auto-Radiogram, hypersen- 
sitive pick-up, 3 speakers, perfect condition, 
cost £200. Nearest offer secures.—Melville, 7, 
Cirencester Road, Cheltenham 
.M.V. 261 Gramophone, horizontal grand, 
record compartment, tone chamber with 
doors, 404 soundbox, auto stop, gold pl 
tings, £21. Also ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’ Gigli, 
Auto Album_ 5 gns.—93, Holloway Road, N.7. 
-M.V. Cabinet Floor Model 163 (re-entrant), 
perfect, £16.—93, Gilbert Road. Cambridge. 
H™. high fidelity electric Gramophone, 
Model W.12, auto-change for 14 records. 
Very fine mahogany cabinet. Original cost £150. 
Reasonable offer wanted.—Box No. 10. 
EHMANN, Gerhardt, Martinelli, Muzio, 
Feraldy, Gogorza, Thill, Leider, Schumann 
and others; s.a.e.—Box No. 5185. 























ARUSO Records, about 50, very good condi- 
/ tion. Many extremely rare. a and 
foreign. Deletions. Offers?—-Box N 
CPi first cu Corbett-Smith, about 275 Records, 
all first quality. Collector’s name is guaran- 
Includes most recorded Elgar and Walton, 
ae major Beethoven works, Wagner discs, 
Brahms Violin Concerto, Mozart, Puccini, Bax, 
bert’s ‘‘Rio Grande,” Bliss Piano Concerto, 
phony and Variations, Rachman- 
brooke, Dohnanyi, Delius, Sibelius, 
Ravel, Debussy, Schumann Concerto, Vaughan 
Williams “Serenade to Music,” Teyte album 
French Songs, some 28 older vocal “ celebrities,” 
and miscellaneous. All in albums or box files, 
Collection would make good start for a Society. 
Best offer ‘rom £70.—Donald, 2, Sandy Way, 
Walton-on-Thames. 
(COLLECTOR. disposing of part of Collection, 
Classical and Operatic, offers 500—600 Re- 
cords.—Box No. 5149. 
(COLUMBIA Grafonola 132A, oak, large internal 
horn, soundbox thorn-tuned, will play 
Pathés, excellent condition, £15 or nearest. 
Garrard 10B isn Das Motor, workin, order, 
= "‘ n unsmure Road, ndon, 


(RONCERTOS (Bliss, Brahms, Ravel, Schu- 
mann); Quartets (Bliss, Mendelssohn, Ravel, 
Schum ann); Albeniz, Bax, Fauré, Franck, 
Gaubert, | eayme eatgay A Works etc. 'Wanted.— 
Kunneke Concerto, Siegfried Wagner Overture 
(Telefunkens); ‘‘ Rosenkavalier”’’ set; Reger 
bigs Strauss deletions. Top prices paid.—Box 
No 

-M.G. 10B, Mahogany, clockwork, on E.M.G. 

Mahogany Record Cabinet. Delivered sum- 

















mer 1941. Purchaser would need collect from 
Devonshire address. Offers and enquiries.—Box 
°. 





AMOUS Orchestras, Overtures, Extracts, also 

Schipa, Galli-Curci, Ruffo, Ponselle, and 
others. Offers?—J. Allott, 61, Aberdeen Street, 
Sheffield 3 
FIBRED po Tchaikowsky Second, 30s.; 

Franck Stokowski, 40s.; Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto (Composer), 35s. Wanted.—Beethoven 
Seventh (Stokowski), Anacreon, 1.1972, only 
a Spensley. Glenhowe, Bentham, Lan- 
caster. 

IBRED.—Sibelius and other Societies, miscel- 

laneous — includin 3 deletions; 
“ Gramophone ” back numbers; ca a. etc.; 
exchanges deletions oye Box 5194. 











COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 


to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelo if a personal answer 
is desired Availahle until Necemhear 2ict 


M24kT Concertos, K.488, K.453; Berlioz 
Deletions, all fibred only. Wanted.— 
Mozart, Beethoven’s Quartets; Schubert Op. 163 
-—Lawrence, 48, Tennyson Avenue, Scarborough. 
GHTS in Gardens of Spain’’ (Columbia); 
Beethoven's and Walton Violin Concertos 
(both Heifetz), Black Domino, DA.1264; all 
7 pd fibred, as new. Offers? Wanted.— 
. D.1699, C.1672, A. Hg DB.1217, DB.1289. 
DB.1440, DB C.2201  Kreisler. 
DB.994; oleae” LX.395. New or 
—e. — state price, particulars.—Box 
oO. c 








PERA “Der 

Strauss), 13 
DB.2060— Pay 2072. 
Box No. 5064 
RECORD Amplifying Chassis, A.C., new, com- 

plete, ready to play, 5 valves. excellent re- 
production, £17; s.a.e.—Box No. 78. 


Rosenkavalier ” a ke 
records in album, .M.V 
Once fibred. What offers?— 








December, 1944 


"TCHAIKOVSKY, Symp. 4 (Lambert), Romeo 
(Mengelberg); Borodin, Prince Igor Over- 

ture. Beethoven 5th Symp. (Columbia); miscel- 

laneous, fibred. Wanted.—Toscanini, Beethoven 

5th Symp. —66, Court Farm Road, Erdington, 

Birmingham. 

VARious Tauber, Hutch, Frankau Records, 
etc., also Classics now ‘deleted, fibre condi- 





tion. Soundboxes, fibre cutters, copies ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone” for 1942-3. Offers with s.a.e. —Leonard, 
3c, Grove End House. N.W.8 





. YocaL Records, Acoustic and Electrical, for 
030. 


sale.—S.a.e. to Box No. 503 
Vora. _ Orchestral Records for Sale—. 
S.a.e_ to T. Eke, 3, Sherwood Way, West 
Wickham, Kent. 
9 LINGUAPHONE Language Courses for =. 
Spanish and French; both unused; £8 ea 
Box No. 5096. 
4-6 WAIT Amplifier with Speaker, 3 Ry 
tone control, £20 complete.—Box No. 5093. 
Fn ae ge not separately—100 em 
fibred, Orchestral. Opera, Piano, Light. 
including Pastoral Symphony; Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, Tchaikovsky 5th (Auto); Beethoven 
5th, Toscanini (Auto); Grieg Piano Conerto 
(Auto) -—Ring Grosvenor 1292 before 9 a.m, a 
£25—complete not separately—100 Records 
fibred, Orchestral, Opera, Piano, Light. 
including Emperor Concerto (Auto); New World 
(Auto); Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, Toscanini 
(Auto); Enigma (Auto); Pathétique, Sonata.— 
Ring Grosvenor 1292 before 9 a. ™m. 


120 MODERN ORCH., as new; Symphonies 

Concertos, Suites and Sonatas, by 
Mozart, Haydn, Bach, and Beethoven. Also 
Electric and Acoustic Vocals.—Write or call after 
6.30 p.m., Graham, 186, Highbury Hill, N.5. 


























——=—== 
WANTED 
AYXY Recordings of Erna Sack, Soprano, Tele- 
funken Records preferred, new or fibred con- 
dition.—P. Mayhew, 80, Exmouth Road, Gt. 
Yarmouth. 
ADLY Wanted.—Anything Goes (Col. DX.697); 
From the Welsh Hills (Col. DB.1644); She's 
my Lovely, H.M.V. (B.8675); Whiffenpoof Song 
(Col. DB. ¥203); and Wedding Waltz (Parlo. 
R.2486).—Box No. 79. 
BEETHOVEN 8th and Op. 90, Sonata, Walton 
Symphony (also score), Bliss Concerto, 
Mozart's 24th Concerto, fibred. Sale.—3rd Rasou- 
movsky (Virtuoso), 25s., and Op. 131 (Lener), 40s. 
(Deletions), Brahms 2nd Concerto (Horowitz), 
30s., Rite of Spring (Stokowski), 30s. Fibred.— 
Todd, 8, Manor Way, Wallington, Surrey. 
BEETHOVEN Ninth Symphony, Berlin State 
Opera Orch, (Oskar Fried), Decca CA.8062-68 
—Butcher, Park Gate, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
INNIE Barnes or, ““Nobody Loves a 
Fairy,” also H.M 1D.253 i od Nina), 
B.2068 (Suzanne en a No. 
RAHMS Second Concerto, Rabies Alfven, 
“* Midsommervaaka,”’ Z.259-260; state condi- 
tion, price. Also ‘‘ The Gramophone,” October, 
1943.—Rowley, 14, Boston Avenue, Reading 
DB 4422-3. Reger’s Variations on a Theme of 
Mozart; also Dohnanyi’s Symphonische 
Minueten, by Sir Henry Wood and Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra_on Decca; fibred.—Mrs. Read, Gray- 
thwaite. Newby Bridge, Ulverston. Lancs. 
OROTHY DICKSON, “ Music in May,” H.M.V 
B.8495; “If you only knew,” B.8623; Elisa- 
beth Welch. Solomon, B.8031.—J. Suter, 27, Ser- 
pentine Road, Fareham, Hants. 
ELECTRIC Gramophone Motors and Turn- 
tables required. Must have high torque. 
Garard 201A preferred.—Brooker, 3, Montague 
Road. Datchet, Bucks. 
































ROTHERMEL Crystal Pick-up, two of latest De 

Luxe type, as new. What offers?—John S. 

Mortimer Grove Cottage. Driffield. Yorks. 
OTHERMEL Crystal Pick-up, perfect, 35s.— 
Camp, 151, Mackenzie Road, Beckenham, 

Kent. 

G4LON DEOCCA, Portable, excellent condition, 
price £10.—R. Jefferson, 12, Farquhar Road, 

Upver Norwood. 8.E.19. 








LGAR Deletions: H.M.V. D.1560, DB.1938-9, 
DB.1665-7_ DB.1908-10.—Woodward, 17, Cam- 
bray, Cheltenham. 
IBRED Wagner Deletions and H.M.V. “ Sieg- 
fried’’ Album 172, Tosca, Trovatore, Rigo- 
jetto. Carmen.—Box No. 5098. 
FRANCK Organ Works, C.1590 (Finale), C.1378-9 
(Third Uhoral). Played by Guy Weitz.— 
Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk. Wolverhampton. 











QCHNABEL, Beethoven Sonatas, Vol. 1, £5 10s. 
\ or best offer. Wanted: Mozart C major Quin- 
tet.—Box No. 5156. 
SEND sixpence for 30-page list of records for 
sale: Symphonies, Concertos. Operas, hun- 
dreds of Celebrities, including Plancon, Sam- 
marco, Caruso, de Lucia, de Luca, Brohly, Preuss, 
Slezak, Bori, Gerhardt, Tetrazzini, Galli-Gurci, 
_—. Chaliapine, Melba , Kurz, Boninsegna, 
trar. Scot Ruffo, McCormack, Telexis, 
—. Zenstello, Battistini, Calve, Gadski, Alda, 
and many other great singers.—-Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road. N.8. "Phone MOU 9043 


QYMPHONIES: Beethoven 7th (Toscanini), 30s.; 
©” Beethoven Pastoral (Toscanini), £2; Dvorak 
Ist (Talich), £2; Dvorak 5th (Szell), 26s. ; 
Vaughan Williams 4th, 30s.; Brahms Ist (Walter), 
35s. Customer collects. All fibred, as new.— 
Headland. 57, Jubilee Street. Newark. Notts. 
QYMPHONIC and Orchestral Records, 
\ Beethoven, Pe neny, etc. 

dressed envelope plea Wanted: “G 
phone”’ Magazine. 1936—19 1938 complete. 
price.—Billings, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 














-M.V.s: 3B.8667, BD.5596, _BD.5670, A gal 
C.2960, Columbia DX.63, Regal MR.31 
Paynter, 42, Alstone Lane, Cheltenham. 
[ STRU UMENTS of Orchestra, urgently wanted, 
the Charts and Books (issued by Victor: 
U.S.A.).—Box No. 600. 
MODERN Music on foreign records, e.g., Hinde- 
mith on Telefunken; also stron; pasteboard 
covers, 12in. and 10in.—’Phone ware 7125 
morning or ¢vening. 
ONTEVERDI, “ Zeffiro Torna,’’ DB.5039, or 
whole Ibum 5038-42.—Gill, Cheltenham 
Avenue, Liverpool. 
EW or Fibred with Album: Preludes and 
Fugues (well-tempered Clavier), Bach 
(Harriet Cohen piamo).—Fisher, 7, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Bedford. 
mcm —Two identical Garrard, Celestion, 
H.M.V., Marconi, B.T.H., Magnetic Type; buy 
- exchange, Rothermel Senior Crystal Type.— 
7. Priory Street, Ware 
wanted. E.c. “ Unit” Pick- 




















Pizzo Pick-u 
up for sale.—E. Sauk 2, Kingsbrae 
Avenue, Glasgow, S.4. 
































COVER Il 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 


chase large or small Collections of fibred 


Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Manchester, 


ONOMARK Service, permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected. Confidentia}. 


sep Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K 
7 ie 














December, 1944 The GRAMOPHONE 
RIVATE Collections Bought for Cash; good WANTED urgently.—H.M.V. DB.1096, ‘* Don 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. Quixote.’’ fibred or new.—Box No. 5242. 
R: .A.F. Musician urgently requires Avedis Zildjian ANTED.—Heldenleben; Prometheus; Thamar: 
Cymbals, any size. Quote with particulars. Liszt’s Faust Symphony; Reger’s Mozart 
—Box No. 5125. i Variations; Shostakovitch’s 1st; Iberia—auto- 
AVEL’S Introduction on Allegro, “Red matic or standard couplings—fibred or little used. 
Rose,’”’ Monsieur Beaucaire; good condition.— Watkins. 13 London Road, Coalville, Leics. _ 
Box No. 5204. ANTED.—-H.M.V. Records. D.1332 and D.1333, 
AVEL’S Introduction and Allegro. Will pay with Friedrich Schorr singing closing scene 
15s. per record or nearest offer. Wanted of Die Walkiire; fibred only.—K. Cooper, Holston 
also, Debussy’s Printemps and Martyre de St. House. Fairfield, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham. 
Sebastien.—Box No. 5241. . ANTED.—Vol, 1 Hugo Wolf Society, full price 
ECENT Deletions wanted.—H.M.V, C.1992, ‘‘ In paid for each record provided condition 
Memoriam ” Overture (Sullivan); Parlophone perfect. Fibred only. Audition required in 
E.10935, ‘‘ Helen ’’ Overture (Offenbach) ; Parlo- London. — Lady Richmond, Netherhampton 
= at ogee suite, French Miiitary House, Salisbury, Wilts. 
arch (Saint-Saens); also Universal or D.C. ANTED urgently.—Record of Holst Overture, 
Radiogram Motor.—Box No. 5196. we “The Perfect Fool ’ ” delivered not later 





























PRIVATE Collect.ons burchasea tor Cash; 


Highest rrices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 


Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 





UALITY Amplifiers for sale.—8 watt, 5 valve, 
push-pull output matched to large Celestion 


Speaker, tone control; A.C mains only. New 

and complete. 14 gns. 6 watt, 6 valve, Universal 

Model, push-pull output, etc., 12 gns. 3) watt, 

. valve, Universal, with 8 in. Speaker, £8 10s.— 
H 


Ede, “ Eureka.” Surrey Gardens, Effing- 


omy ‘our. 


ADIO.—There is nearly always a new or 
second-hand Radio or Radiogram available 


at control price for old and new friends of 
Mavfair Electric, Ltd., 11. Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 2047. = Sie 

WING Records.—Rare discs, Vocalion, Bruns- 





w ck, cte. Send stamp for new lists.—-Charles 


Perr’! tt. Ltd..242. Freeman Street. Grimsby, Lincs. 





ESPIGHI, Columbia 9833, 5310-2, new or than December 6th.—’Phone Lavington, c/o 
a. fibred.. White House. Rothwell, Kettering. _ Bank of England, Whitchurch, Hants. Whit- 
QYMPHONIES.—Tschaikovski Pathetic (Furt- church, Hants, 161. ioe hay 
‘— wangler or Koussevitsky), César Franck and ANTED.—Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony; 
Brahms 2 (both Beecham), also Wagner Tristan Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra in F sharp 
Prelude and Liebestod (DB.3419-20). Fibred minor. New or fibred records only considered. 
preferred.—Box No. 5179. _ Please state price required.—Kenneth Tod, Well- 
YMPHONIES, Concertos. instrumental, vocal; bank. by Dundee, Scotland. 2 
LS also Sibelius Society Records wanted.- —Box WANTED. -—Scottish Dancing Records, also in- 
No, 5199. struct‘ons.—Miss Alexander, Highfield Hall, 
penny tg tA Trio A Minor. Menuhin—Eisen- Southampton. ey: a alt 
erg, DB.2887-92. Bach—Elgar Fantasia, C ANTED, in reasonabl ood second-h hand ¢ con- 
Minor, D. 1560. Good condi.ion essential.—Ogden, WwW dition: Oriole, P. lod. “Pussy”? (Harry 
“Lychlyn,”’ Nancy Downs, Oxhey, Herts. Roy): Oriole ‘‘ Lay in the Hay” (Harry Roy), 
RICORNE (Falla), the Columbia Records Nos. Panachord 25158A, ‘‘Oh Monah ”’ (Buddy Lewis), 
9683-4, wanted badly; also Col. DxX.541 Imperial 2622, * Push Bike ” (Betty Bolton), 
(Coronation March).—Box No. 79. ae R949. ‘ce 4 - *“* My — of 
EN aire ar an ertrude Lawrence Medley, 
UD SGcent_ Withérewa zrommy Dorsey Records, Melville Gideon Medley and Rudy Vallee Medley. 
combe. 43. Brook Road. Bath. =-Box_No. 5207. 








TTRGEN a ar =a ANTED.—Piano 
U GENTLY required, preferably new, H.M.V. “Gselle.” bv 


C.1955, 1961, 1965 (Butterfly), ©.1525 
(Boheme), pre-war Album 130, for ‘“ Traviata.” Road. Oxhey. Herts. 


Music of the Ballet 
Adam.—Dudley, 8, Oxhey 














—Topping. 2, West Street, Harrow. ANTED. oe . pi noo s ‘‘ Othello,” Falla’s 
OLUME 1, Beethoven’s Piano Sonata Society mor Brujo, other Spanish | records. 
H.M.V.), recorded by Arthur Schnabel; new a + .B No sien Opera House.’’—Price, 

Ge good Linen rors condition.—Robinson, 5, eae OH ore oo ina a 
atharine Place. Bath. offere aydn uarte ach 
-AGNER Reco 45 ) “Society Volumes; 14/- Mendelssohn Varia- 


AGNER Records, including Album Sets: 
Chopin Preludes (Lortat); Polonaises; 


tions Sérisuses; 15/- Tippett Sonata.—34, Coney- 


Mozart K.491 (Casadesus): K.581 (Léner). dale. Welwvn Garden City. _ 


McHardv. 82, Lumsden Avenue. Southampton 15 EACH offered for 


Columbia DB.1762 and 


WAGNER, H.M.V. D.1537, 1544 (Parsifal). v- L.1841; 10/- each record for Bach Violin 


D.1330-3 (Walkiire), Rheingold Symphonic 
Synthesis.—State condition and price to Picker- 
ing, Sunnymede, Round Hill Close, Cowley Road, 

Exeter. don. — 


(7ANTED.—Elgar’s “In the South,” three 7 EACH Jack Hylton | “Good Night My 


records, good condition.—Major_ Rice 
Oddington House, Moreton-in-Marsh. : anes cr a — 
ANTED.—Recordings of Schonberg’s Verk- ic a 


larte Nacht, Minneapolis Symph. Orch; pre- = 


Sonata, Columbia LX.304 ‘6, Paganini Caprices, 
H.M.V. DA.1500, Mozart Sextet, H.M.V.DB. 3645/6. 
Good war condition essential.—_BM/CLSZ, Lon- 


Nell Gwynn Dances, 
Warwick Park, Tun- 











fer fibre needle played; auto coupling.—Apply inns TRADE. “ADVERTISEM N = 

HS as w/desaisapalviab it LLANS Gramophone Library, a high-class 

WANTED. — Elgar Third Bavarian Dance, Subscription wibrary; 3,500 Records; postal 
DB.1667; fibred, unscratched.—Box No. 5172. service.—Stamp tu Box No. 42. 


QYnES (viusic) Lid. are desirous of purchasing 


ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 


Place, Leeds 1 





LLANEOUS 


DIANISTS, | “Violinists, Lightning ‘Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch. Flexible Wrist. Octave play- 





ing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Production (if 
a violinist or ‘cellist). Descriptive booklet (24d. 


stamp), ‘‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Principal. Cowl- 
ing ae 71, Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1 


IMPLE Instructions for ~ improving Acoustic 
Gramophones, 1s, post free. Paradox Con- 


nector, 5s.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tun- 
stead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
Tare 

energetic and live representative of character. 
The Co:npany seeks and endeavours to maintain 
the friendly support of its clientele throughout 
the country. This calls for a contacting repre- 
sentative possessing acumen, combined with in- 
tegrity and loyalty. Adequate remuneration will 
be paid to the right man.—Write Box 118, c/o 
Phillips — Ltd. . 15, Wilton Road, 
London we. —— 
(TRANSAILANTIC Y Jazz “by Peter Noble. Fore- 


‘HE Management of an old-established firm 
(West End, London) have an opening for an 











word by Harry Parry. An authoritative his- 


tory of Jazz from its earliest origins, including 
a guide to starting a Jazz record collection with 
titles and numbers of classics and a review of 
Jazz on the :creen. 16 full-page illustrations of 
Bing Crosby. Dorothy Lamour, Frank Sinatra, 
Judy Garland, Glenn Miller, Benny Goodman, 
etc. Ready Nov. 30. 3s. 9d. pst free, from, the 
Citizen Press, Ltd.. Victoria, Egham, Surrey. 





— 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for musie lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


| The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 








WAR TIME SERVICE 
PICK UPS SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
ICK 


P 
KADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —adjusted—Repaired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 


IN TOUCH 


‘* EXPERT ”’ 


—Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 





EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 





“INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, del etc. y Operatic 
and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 


call. 
Phone: GER. 8589 


Se ee 
When PEACE comes there will be plenty of 


COIL PICKUPS 


H. H. JONES, 62, WORCESTER STREET 
STOURBRIDGE 























Record 





A Generous pa 


will be given on your unwanted records cf 
good music in fibre played condition if yuu 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 


always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


Dept. Some wonderful bargains 




















COVER The 


GRAMOPHONE 


December, 1944 


RECORDS... 74 “hil Gift V hg the Mfubic Lower 





The Magic Flute—Overture. Mozart - - - - - - DB 3550 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by TOSCANINI 


Invitation to the Waltz. Weber-Berlioz - - - - - DB 3542 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by TOSCANINI 
El Salon Mexico. Copland - - - - = = = - DB 3812-3 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by KOUSSEVITZKY 
Dream of Gerontius—Prelude. Elgar - - - - - - DB2194 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Overture — Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck - - - DB 1758 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
A Shropshire Lad — Rhapsody. Butterworth - - - - - C3287 
The Hallé Orchestra conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Children’s Overture. Quilter - - - - - = = = = -C€ 2603 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by JOHN BARBIROLLI 
Orpheus in the Underworld — Overture. Offenbach- - - C 3110 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring. Delius - - - - B 8819 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
Concerto in B Flat for Oboe and Orchestra. Handel - ~- C 2993 
LEON GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Schwanda the Bagpiper — Polka and Fugue. Weinberger DB 2223 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
Slavonic Dances Nos. 3 and 6 Dvordk - - = = = = C2831 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by VACLAV TALICH 


Espafia— Spanish Raapsody. Chabrier - - - - - - B 8713 
Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 











SUGGESTIONS 


FROM THE CATALOGUE 
oN 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





At Dawning. Cadman ; Cradle Song ; Waltz in A Flat. Brahms B 8599 
Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Handel in the Strand; Mock Morris. Grainger - - - C2002 
New Light Symphony Orchestra conducted by MALCOLM SARGENT 


Serenade in D, K.239. (Serenata notturna.) Mozart DA 1673-4 
BUSCH CHAMBER PLAYERS 


Trio in G for Piano, Violin and ’Cello. Haydn - - DA 895-6 
CORTOT, THIBAUD, CASALS 


Jesu, Joy of man’s Desiring. Bach arr. Hess - - = = B 9035 
Sonata inG Major. Scarlatti - - - - - - - = = 
MYRA HESS 


Plaisir d’Amour. Martini; Au clair dela Lune. Lulli DB 1625 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS with Harpsichord accompaniment 
Les Filles de Cadix (Maids of Cadiz) Delibes - - 
Chanson hindoue (Song of India). Rimsky-Korsakov 
GALLI-CURCI 
O Paradiso! Meyerbeer; Cieloe Mar. Ponchielli - DB 3302 
JUSSI BJORLING 


Steal Away; Water Boy - - - - - = - - - = = B8I103 
PAUL ROBESON 


Speak for me to my Lady (Don Giovanni). Mozart - C 3372 
Mine be her Burden (Don Giovanni). Mozart- - - - 
WEBSTER BOOTH with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Caro nome (Dearest name). Rigoletto. Verdi - - - - C3369 
GWEN CATLEY with The Hallé Orchestra 


“}DA 1164 
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